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SK the average American, in or out of school, 
A what he knows about Canada, and he will 
reply that it is a place full of snow, ice, and 
cold, inhabited by French Canadians, Eski- 
mos, and Northwest Mounted Police, who have to 
obey the King of England, who live in igloos and log 
cabins, and whose chief occupations are hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping. All of these things are partly 
true, but the combined picture they produce is vague, 
unattractive, and so far removed from the actual 
reality that they might be writ- 


The Right Kind of Neighbors 
An Editorial 


times, it was the haven of thousands of British loyal- 
ists who were expelled from the colonies, and it would 
not have been surprising if their natural dislike of 
the young republic had been perpetuated among their 
descendants. Canadian militia did, in fact, serve in 
the War of 1812 against us, though with no particu- 
lar enthusiasm for the British cause. And when we 
condemn the British for the burning of Washington 
in that war, Americans do not realize that the act 
was in direct reprisal for the previous sacking of 

the then Canadian capital, 





ten of Kamchatka or Timbuk- 
too, rather than of the great, 
civilized, independent nation 
that lies north of us. 

This ignorance of Canada is 
the more disgraceful when we 
consider the important relation 
which Canada has borne to our 
history, our commerce, and our 
recreational life. Our two 
peoples have been pioneers in 
the conquest of the same con- 
tinent. They speak the same 
language, wear the same clothes, 
have the same customs, read 
the same books and magazines, 








York (now Toronto) by Amer- 
ican troops. That fact has 
somehow been left out of our 
American histories. Indeed our 
schoolbooks have been a chief 
cause of our ignorance about 
Canada, simply because of the 
meager attention they pay to 
her. 

The Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817 was a unique diplo- 
matic achievement. It neutral- 
ized the Great Lakes forever. 
Neither nation was to maintain 
more than three lightly armed 
vessels on the lakes, and these 
for police purposes only. It 








think the same thoughts, and 
have developed political insti- 
tutions that are far more similar than those of the 
Dominion and its mother country. Thousands of 
Canadians have settled in the United States and of 
Americans in Canada. Over 25,000,000 citizens of 
both countries cross the international boundary every 
year in a constant stream of visitors. Canada is our 
leading customer, supplying a larger percentage of 
both our exports and imports than any other single 
nation. And 68 per cent of Canada’s own imports 
come from the United States (though this percentage 
has declined somewhat since the Empire trade agree- 
ments reached at the Ottawa Conference of 1932). 

The fact that Canada and the United States have 
been at peace with each other for over one hundred 
years is often mentioned but seldom with a full real- 
ization of its significance. It is the world’s finest 
example of common sense applied to. international 
relations. Canada and America were not always 
friends. As a British province in Revolutionary 


° later prohibited the establish- 
ment of fortifications or armed forces throughout 
the 4000 miles of the border—a striking testimony of 
confidence and good faith. 

Many of the facts here set forth are drawn from 
a most illuminating little book, Some Educational 
Factors Affecting the Relations Between Canada and 
the United States, by Dr. Arthur A. Hauck, recently 
elected president of the University of Maine. It is 
the record of a survey of the knowledge and atti- 
tudes toward the other country, of high school stu- 
dents in a group of representative schools of both 


nations. It revealed that Canadian boys and girls 


know a great deal more about the United States than 
we do about them. Yet some of their ideas of us are 
equally distorted as ours, drawn chiefly from Holly- 
wood films and highly colored newspaper stories. 
Scholastic takes pleasure in dedicating this special 
number on Canada to a better understanding on the 
part of the high school students of both nations. 








Tyler, Sir Watson, K.C.B., b. 
Coulton, Ont., May 24, 1870; ed. 
pub. schools, Univ. of Toronto, 
grad. 1891; m. Alicia Janes, 
1893. Pres. Coulton Street Ry. 
Co., Coulton Gas and Electric 
Co., Farmers’ Trust Co. Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Canada, Janes 
Electric Auto Co., etc. Donor 
Coulton Conservatory of Music, 
Mozart Hall, ete. Founder 
Coulton Symphony Orchestra, 
Beethoven Choir, etc. Conserva- 
tive leader. Senate, 1911. Privy 
Council, Minister without port- 
folio, 1912. Knighted 1915 for 
services to the Empire. 

Canada’s Men of Mark. 


HE stairs that Wat de- 
scended— 
(He had been chris- ; 

tened “Wat,” not “Wat- 
son.” He made it “Watson” | 
later. - I am writing of the fall 
of 1892, when he was twenty- 
odd years old.) 

The stairs that Wat descended 
on that crucial Sunday morning 
had been designed by an archi- 
tect who had aspired to conceal the fact 
that they were, after all, stairs. He 
had disguised them with cushioned 
cornerseats and stained-glass windows, 
with niches and turns and exag- 
gerated landings, until they were al- 
most wholly ornamental and honorific. 
They remained, however, stairs—just 
as the whole house remained a house 
in spite of everything that had been 
done to make it what The Coulton 
Advertiser called a “‘prominent resi- 
dence.” And to Wat, that morning, 
those stairs were painfully nothing 
but stairs, leading him directly from 
a bedroom which he had been reluc- 
tant to leave down to a dining-room 
which he was loath to enter. In the 
bedroom, he had been making up his 
mind to tell his family something that 
must soon be told them. He had de- 
cided to tell them at the breakfast- 
table; and he could have forgiven the 
architect if the stairs had been a 
longer respite than they were. 

In a dining-room that had been 
made as peevish with decoration as 
the stairs he found his father, his 
mother, and his two sisters already 
busy with breakfast and a Sunday 
paper. His sisters were both younger 
than he and both pertly independent 
of their elders. They did not look up 
from their papers. His father seemed 
always to seize on his hours of family 
leisure to let his managerial brain 


“They 


want me to bring you over to see them,” he said. 


rest; he was stirring his coffee, self- 
absorbed. Mrs. Tyler smiled appre- 
hensively at her son, but she did not 
speak. She did not care to disturb 
the harmony of the domestic silence. 

Wat sat down, and humped himself 
over his fruit, and began to eat with 
an evident lack of zest. Mrs. Tyler 
regarded Wat from time to time with 
maternal solicitude. 

He had. once been a delicate, fat 
boy—before he took a four years’ 
course in college athletics—and she 
had never been quite convinced of the 
permanency of his conversion to 
health. He looked pale to her. His 
lack of appetite was alarming. 

She broke out at last. ‘What is it, 
Wat? Aren’t you well?” 

“N-no,” he stammered, taken by 
surprise. “I’m all right.” 

His sisters glanced at him. He was 
unthinkingly afraid that they might 
see his secret in his eyes. They had 
all the devilish penetration of the 
young female. And he looked down 
his nose into his coffee-cup with an 
ostentatious indifference to them as he 
drank. 

Naturally they accepted his man- 
ner as a challenge to them. Millie re- 
marked to Ollie that he seemed thin— 
which was far from being true. Ollie 
replied, with her eyes on her news- 
paper, that he was probably going 
into a “decline.” He pretended to pay 
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Sir Watson Tyler 
By Harvey O'Fiiggins 
from “Significant Contemporary Stories” edited by Edith Mirrielees 


no attention to them; but his 
mother interfered, as they had 
expected her to. 

“You’ve no business, now, 
making fun of Wat about his 
health,” she said. “You know 
he isn’t strong. He’s big—but 
he’s soft.” 

“Soft!” the girls screamed. 
“Paw, maw says Wat’s soft!” 

It is incredible, but—at that 
day, to everybody in the house- 
hold except his mother—Sir 
Watson Tyler was a joke. 

Wat began to fortify him- 
self with food for the an- 
nouncement which he had to 
make. He ate nervously. His 
mother retired into silence. 
His sisters continued to read. 

When they got to discussing 
some of the society news, he 
saw an opportunity of leading 
up to his subject; “Did you 
ever meet Miss Janes?” 

“Lizzie Janes?” The tone 
was not enthusiastic. He cleared his 
throat before he answered, “Yes.” 

Millie said, superbly casual: “Uh- 
huh. Isn’t she a freak!” 

His face showed the effort he made 
to get that remark down, though he 
swallowed it in silence. His mother 
came to his rescue. ‘Who is she, 
Wat?” 

“A girl I met this summer. 
over there with Jack Webb.” 

His sisters found his manner 
strained. They eyed him with sus- 
picion. His mother asked, “What is 
she like?” 

“Well,” Millie put in, “she has 
about as much style—!” 

Wat reddened. “She hasn’t your 
style, anyway. She doesn’t look as if 
her clothes-—” 

“Lizzie Janes! That frump!” 

He appealed to his mother. “I cer- 
tainly think you ought to call on them, 


I went 


‘mother. They’ve been miglity good to 


me this summer while you were 


away.” 
“Well, Wat,” she said, “if you 
wish it—” 

“You'll do no such thing!” Millie 
cried. 

The squabble that followed did not 
end in victory for Wat. It was Mil- 
lie’s contention that they were not 
bound to receive every “freak” that 
he might “pick up”; and Mrs. Tyler 
—who, in social matters, was usually 
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lad to remain in the quiet back- 
round of the family—put herself 
forward inadequately in Wat's behalf. 
She succumbed to her husband’s deci- 
sion that she “had better leave it to 
the girls”; he ended the dispute in- 
differently by leaving the table; and 
Wat realized, with desperation, that 
he had failed in his diplomatic at- 
tempt to engage the family interest 
for Miss Janes. 












II 


He went back upstairs to his bed- 
yom and locked himself in with his 
chagrin and his sentimental secret. It 
was a secret that showed in a sort of 
gloomy wistfulness as he stood gazing 
wt the glass deor that opened, from 
oe angle of his room, upon a little 
baleony — an ornamental balcony 
whose turret top adorned a corner of 
the Fyler roof with an aristocratically 
useless excresence. You will notice 
it in the picture of “Sir Watson 
Tyler's. Boyhood Home” in The Ca- 
nadian Magazine’s article about him. 
From the door of this balcony, iook- 
ing over the autumn maples of the 
street, through a gap between the op- 
posite houses, Wat could see the chim- 
ney of the Janes house. 

It was a remarkable pile of bricks, 
that chimney. All around it were 
houses that existed only as neighbors 
to that one supreme house. And 
around those were still others less and 
less important, containing the undis- 
tinguished mass of lives that made up 
the city of Coulton, in which she 
lived. 

His mother and sisters had spent 
the summer on the clay-lipped lake 
shore that gave the name of “Surf- 
holm” to the Tyler cottage in the so- 
ciety news of The Coulton Adver- 
tiser; and Wat and his father had re- 
mained in town from Mondays to Sat- 
urdays, to attend to the real estate 
and investment business that supplied 
the Tyler income. (They also owned 
the Coulton horse-car line, but it sup- 
plied no income for them.) - On a 
memorable Tuesday evening Wat had 
“stopped in” at the Janeses on his 
way downtown with his friend Webb, 
to let Webb return to Miss Janes 
some music that he. had borrowed, 
And, by a determining accident of 
fate, as they approached the lamplit 
veranda of the Janes cottage, Alicia 
Janes was sitting behind the vine- 
hung lattice, reading a magazine, 
while her mother played the piano. 

Alicia Janes looked romantic under 
the yellow light, in the odor of flowers, 
with the background of green leaves 

Sabout her. Her mother had more 
than a local reputation as a teacher 
of music, and the melody that poured 
out of the open French windows of 
the parlor was eloquent, impassioned, 
uplifting. The introductions were 
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made in a low voice, so as not to dis- 
turb the music, and it was in silence 
that Alicia put out a frank hand to 
Wat and welcomed him with the 
strong grasp of a violinist’s fingers. 

Wat’s ordinary tongue-tied diffi- 
dence went unnoticed under these cir- 
cumstances. He was able to sit down 
without saying anything confused or 
banal. The powerful music, profes- 








Harvey O’Higgins 


Harvey O’Higgins was born in London, 
Ontario, in 1876, and was educated at the 
University of Toronto. In 1917 he 
Served as associate chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Information in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and liked the United States 
so well that he lived most of the rest of 
his life here. His home was in Martins- 
ville, New Jersey. Before he died in 1928 
he had published over twenty books, two 
(The Beast and the Jungle, and The 
Doughboy’s Religion) with the collabora- 
tion of Judge Ben Lindsey. Other titles 
are: The Smoke Eaters, A Grand Army 
Man, Under the Prophet in Utah (with 
Frank J. Cannon), Adventures of Detec- 
tive Barney, Some Distinguished Amer- 
icans, The Secret Springs, The American 
Mind in Action (with Dr. Edward H. 
Reede), and Julie Cane. The story “Sir 
Watson Tyler” is reprinted from Mr. 
O’Higgins’ volume, From the Life (Har- 
per, 1919), by permission of Mrs. O’Hig- 
gins. 








sionally interpreted, filled him with 
stately emotions, to which he moved 
and sat with an effect of personal 
dignity and repose. 

Alicia Janes was dressed in a 
belted black gown, like an art student, 
with a starched Eton collar and cuffs. 
Instead of the elaborate coiffure of 
the day’s style she wore her dark hair 
simply parted and coiled low on her 
neck in a Rossetti mode. Her long 
olive face would have been homely if 
it had not been for her eyes. They 
welcomed Wat with the touching 
smile of a sensitive independence, an@ 
he did not notice that her lips were 
thin and her teeth prominent. In 
dress and manner she was unlike any 
of the young women whom he had met 
in the circle of his sisters’ friends; if 
she had been like them, the memory 
of past embarrassments would prob- 
ably have inhibited every expression 
of his mind. He was quite unlike 
himself in his accustomed surround- 
ings. Perhaps it was the music most 
of all that helped him. It carried him 
as a good orchestra might carry an 
awkward dancer. 

The following afternoon he tele- 
phoned to her eagerly. And he was 
back with her that night for hours in 
the lamplight, among the vines— 
without Webb, talking, smiling, and 
listening with profound delight while 
she played the violin to her mother’s 
piano. 
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And there was an incredible differ- 


‘ence between Wat on the veranda and 


Wat at home. Under his own roof 
he was a large-headed, heavy-shoul- 
dered, apparently slow-witted youth, 
who mooned ponderously. He had 
never anything much to say. Al- 
though he never met anyone if he 
could avoid it, and suffered horribly 
in a drawing-room, he was—like most 
shy men—particular to the point of 
effeminacy about his appearance. He 
bathed and shaved and brushed his 
hair and fussed over his clothes ab- 
surdly, morning and night. He was, 
in fact, in many ways ridiculous. 

On the Janes veranda he was noth- 
ing of the sort. As the son of the 
owner of the Coulton street-car line 
and the Tyler real estate, he was a 
young man of social importance in a 
heme where the mother earned a liv- 
ing by teaching music and the daugh- 
ter had only the prospect of doing 
the same. He was a man of the prac- 
tical world, whose opinions were au- 
thoritative. He was well dressed and 
rather distinguished looking, with 
what has since been called a ‘“‘brood- 
ing forehead.” He was fond of read- 
ing, and he had the solid knowledge 
of a slow student who assimilated 
what he read. Alicia deferred to him 
with an inspiring trust in his wisdom 
and his experience. She deferred 
even to his judgment in music—for 
which, it transpired, he had an acute 
ear and a fresh appreciation. She 
played to him as eagerly as a painter 
might show his sketches to a wealthy 
enthusiast. Their evenings together 
were full of interest, of promise, of 
talk and laughter, of melodic emo- 
tion. 

There was in those days, in Coulton, 
no place of summer amusement to 
which a young pair could make an ex- 
cuse of going in order to be together, 
so that Wat was never called on to 
make a public parade of his devotion. 
The best that he could do was to take 
Alicia to her church. But it was not 
his church. He was not known there. 
Mrs. Janes was the church organist; 
Alicia often added the music of her 
violin; and she always sat in the 
choir. Wat, in his back pew down- 
stairs, was inconspicuous and _ not 
coupled with her. It was for these 
reasons that his interest in Miss 
Janes was not at once generally 
known. It was entirely accidental. 

But it was not an accident that he 
did not make it known to his family. 
At first he foresaw and dreaded only 
the amusement of his sisters. Wat 
“girling’! What next! And then he 
shrank from the effect on Alicia Janes 
of getting his family point of view 
on him, It was almost as if he had 
been romanticizing about himself and 
knew that his family would tell her 
the truth. And, finally, as guilty as 
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if he were leading a double life, he con- 
fronted the problem that haunts all double 
lives—the problem of either keeping them 
apart or of uniting them in any harmony. 
As long as his family had been at “Surf- 
holm” it had not been necessary that they 
should recognize Miss Janes, but now that 
they were back in town, every day that 
they ignored her was an insult to her. 

He had to tell them. He had to intro- 
duce Alicia to his home and to the shame 
of his belittlement there, and let his con- 
temptuous sisters disillusion her about 
him. 

A horrible situation! Of a career so 
distinguished as Sir Watson’s, this was the 
most crucial point, the most agonizing 
moment. It is not even hinted at in the 
official accounts of his career, yet never in 
his life afterwards was he to be so racked 
with emotion. And never afterwards was 
he forced to choose a course that meant 
so much not only to himself, but to the 
world in which he lived. 


III 


That is why I have chosen this autumn 
Sunday of 1892 as the most notable day 
te scrutinize in a character study of Sir 
Watson Tyler. You will have to imagine 
him trying to dress in order to take Miss 
Janes to church: struggling through a per- 
spiring ecstasy of irresolution in the 
choice of a _ necktie, straining into a 
Sunday coat that made him look round- 
shouldered because of the bulging muscu- 
larity of his back, cursing his tailor, 
hating his hands, his round eyes, and all 
those bodily characteristics that were to 
mark him, to his later biographers, as a 
born leader among men. 

He never went to church, to his family’s 
knowledge, so he had to wait until they 
had gone in order to avoid inconvenient 
questions. They were always late. He 
watched them, behind the curtain of his 
window, till they rounded the circular 
driveway and reached the street. Five 
minutes later he was cutting across the 
lawn, on his way to the Janeses. 

He did not arrive there. He decided 
that he was too late. And he turned aside 
to wander through the residential streets 
of Coulton, pursued by the taunts of the 
church-bells. He came to the weed-grown 
vacant lots and the withered fields of 
market-gardeners in a northern suburb 
that was yet to be nicknamed “Tyler- 
town.” He ended beside Smith’s Falls, 
where the Coulton River drops twenty 
feet over a ridge into the Coulton Valley; 
and he sat down on a rock, in his high 
hat, on the site of the present power- 
house—his power-house—that has put the 
light and heat of industrial life into the 
whole community. He resolved to see his 
mother privately. 

But it was not easy to see Mrs. Tyler 
privately in her home on Sunday. They 
had a long and solemn noon dinner that 
was part of the ritual of the day, and 
after dinner she always sat with her hus- 
band and her daughters in the sitting- 
room upstairs. Wat retired to his bed-room. 
Every twenty minutes he wandered 
downstairs, passed the door of the sitting- 
room slowly, and returned up the back 
stairs by stealth. They heard him pacing 
the floor overhead. Millie listened to him 
thoughtfully. The younger sister, Ollie, 
was trying to write letters, and she 


blamed him for all the difficulties of com- 
position; it was so distracting to have him 
paddling around like that. Finally, when 
his mother heard him creaking down the 
stairs for the fourth time, she called out: 
“Wat! What is the matter with you? If 
you’re restless, why don’t you go for a 
walk?” 

He answered hastily, “I’m going,” and 
continued down to the lower hall. Millie had 


- just remembered what he said at break- 


fast_abont Jack Webb taking him to see 
the Janes girl. She went at once to the 
library to telephone. 

And she came flying back with the news 
that while they had been away Wat had 
been spending almost every evening with 
Lizzie Janes; that he had been going to 
see her since their return; that Jack Webb 
thought they were engaged. “And the 
first thing we know,” she said, “he'll be 
married to her.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with him, 
then?” Millie demanded. “Why has he 
been hiding it and sneaking off to see her, 
if he isn’t ashamed of it? They’ve roped 
him in. Lizzie Janes is a regular old maid 
now. If she isn’t engaged to Wat, she 
intends to be. No one else would ever 
marry her. They’re as poor—” 

“Well,” she cried, “Jack Webb says 
Wat’s been going to church with her twice 
a Sunday.” 

Wat’s indolent aversion to church-going 
being well known, this was the most 
damning piece of evidence. 

Mrs. Tyler pleaded, “She can’t be a bad 
girl if she goes to church twice a—” 

“What difference does that make?” Mil- 
lie demanded. 

“Tll speak to Wat,” Mrs. Tyler prom- 
ised feebly. 

“It’s no use speaking to Wat! He has 
nothing to do with it. Anyone can turn 
Wat around a little finger.” 

“I used to know her—before she went 
to—when she was at school here. She 
used to wear thick stockings and woolen 
mitts.” 

Ollie added, as a final word of condem- 
nation, “Home-made!” 

“He’s not going to marry Lizzie Janes,” 
Millie declared. 

“Millie,” her mother scolded, “you’ve no 
right interfering in Wat’s affairs.” 

“Tt isn’t only Wat’s affair,” she cried. 

e isn’t only going to marry Wat. 
We're thrown in with the bargain.” 

“Now, Millie!” her mother threatened. 
“Tf you—” 

“If you want Lizzie Janes and her 
mother in this family,” Millie said, “I 
don’t. I guess it won’t be hard to let 
Wat and them know it, either. And if 
you won't,” she ended defiantly, as she 
turned away, “I will!” 

She went out, and Ollie followed. Mrs. 
Tyler dropped back in her chair, gazing 
speechlessly at her husband. 


IV 


And Wat, meanwhile, arrived at the 
door of the Janes house, because it was 
impossible for him not to arrive there. 
Alicia greeted him with her usual un- 
changing, gentle smile. He began to ex- 
plain why he had not come that morning 
to take her to church; that his family— 

“There’s someone here,” she said, un- 
heeding. “Someone who wants to meet 
you. My brother!” And touching him 
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lightly on the shoulder, she turned him 
toward the parlor and ushered him in to 
meet his future in the shape of Howard 
Janes. 

Janes was then a tall, gaunt, feverish- 
eyed, dark enthusiast, of an extraordij- 
nary mental and physical restlessness—a 
man who should have been a visionary, 
but had become an electrical engineer, 
He had been working on the project to 
develop electrical power at Niagara Falls, 
and in ten minutes he was describing to 
Wat the whole theory and progress of the 
work, past, present, and future. “In ten 
years,” he said, “Niagara power will be 
shot all through this district for a hun- 
dred miles around, and here’s Coulton 
asleep, with one of the: best power proj- 
ects in Canada right under its nose, 
Where? Smith’s Falls. And here you 
are, with a dead town, a dead street-car 
line, a lot of dead real estate, and the 
power to make the whole thing into a 
gold mine running to waste over that hill.” 

He talked to Wat as if Wat owned the 
car line, and when Wat glanced at Alicia 
she was looking at him as if he owned it. 
The power of that look was irresistible— 
hypnotic. He began to -listen as if he 
owned the car lines and the real estate, 
to think as if he owned them, to ask ques- 
tions, as if he owned them. 

They were interrupted by the telephone 
in the hall. Alicia answered it. “It’s 
for you,” she said to Wat, looking at him 
significantly. “Your sister.” 

He went to the ’phone, puzzled. 
Millie’s voice. 
once,” she said. 

Wat asked, “What’s the matter?” 

“You know what’s the matter,” she 
snapped, “as well as I do. You’re wanted 
home here at once.” And while the mean- 
ing of that was slowly reaching hin, 
through the preoccupied brain of the rail- 
road magnate, she added, “I don’t wonder 
you were ashamed to tell us!” and slapped 
up the receiver. 

He stood for a moment at the ’phone, 
pale. And in that moment history was 
made. He went back to Alicia, face 
front, head up. She looked at him ex- 
pectantly. “They want me to bring you 
to see them,”. he said. 

It was what she had expected, he sup- 
posed. Mark it as the beginning of his 
great career. What she expected! There's 
the point. That’s the secret, as I see it, of 
the making of Sir Watson Tyler. 

He said to her brother, “Can you wait 
till we get back? I want to go into this 
thing with you in detail.” And when he 
was on the street with her he explained, 
merely, “I want. you to meet mother. | 
don’t suppose we’ll see dad. He’s always 
so busy.” 

“I don’t think I’ve ever seen any of 
your family,” she said, “except your sis- 
ters.” 

“They’re very young,” Wat warned her, 
“and they’ve -been spoiled. You mustn't 
mind if Millie—She’s been allowed to do 
pretty much as she likes. Our life at 
home isn’t like yours, you know. I think 
our house is too big. We seem to be— 
sort of separated in our rooms.” 

Strange! He appeared apologetic. She 
did not understand why—unless it was 
that he was fearful of her citicism of his 
family. She knew that they were not s0- 
cially distinguished, except by newspap¢t 

(Continued on page 12) 
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My Financial Career 
A Story by Stephen Leacock 


HEN I go into a bank I 

get rattled. The clerks 

rattle me; the wickets 

rattle me; the sight of the 
money rattles me; everything rattles 
me. 

The moment I cross the threshold 
of a bank and attempt to transact 
business there, I become an irrespon- 
sible idiot. 

I knew this beforehand, but my 
salary had been raised to fifty dollars 
a month and I felt that the bank was 
the only place for it. 

So I shambled in and looked timidly 
round at the clerks. I had an idea 
that a person about to open an account 
must needs consult the manager. 

I went up to a wicket marked “Ac- 
countant.” The accountant was a 
tall, cool devil. The very sight of 
him rattled me. My voice was 
sepulchral. 

“Can I see the manager?” I said, 
and added solemnly, ‘‘alone.” I don’t 
know why I said “alone.” 

“Certainly,” said the accountant, 
and fetched him. 

The manager was a grave, calm 
man. I held my fifty-six dollars 
clutched in a crumpled ball in my 
pocket. 

“Are you the manager?” J said. 
God knows I didn’t doubt it. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Can I see you,” I asked, ‘“‘alone?” 
I didn’t want to say “alone” again, 
but without it the thing seemed self- 
evident. 

The manager looked at me in some 
alarm. He felt that I had an awful 
secret to reveal. 

“Come in here,” he said, and led 
the way to a private room. He turned 
the key in the lock. 

“We are safe from interruption 
here,” he said; “sit down.” 

We both sat down and looked at 
each other. I found no voice to speak. 

“You are one of Pinkerton’s men, 
I presume,” he said. 

He had gathered from my mysteri- 
ous manner that I was a detective. I 
knew. what he was thinking, and it 
made me worse. 

“No, not from Pinkerton’s,” I said, 
seeming to imply that I came from a 
rival agency. 

“To tell the truth,’ I went on, as 
if I had been prompted to lie about 
it, “I am not a detective at all. I 
have come to open an account. I 
intend to keep all my money in this 
bank,” 

The manager looked relieved but 
still serious; he concluded now that 


I was a son of Baron Rothschild or 
a young Gould. 

“A large account, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“Fairly large,’ I whispered. “I 
propose to deposit fifty-six dollars now 
and fifty dollars a month regularly.” 

The manager got up and opened the 
door. He called to the accountant. 

“Mr. Montgomery,’ he said un- 
kindly loud, “this gentleman is open- 
ing an account, he will deposit fifty- 
six dollars. Good morning.” 

I rose. 

A big iron door stood open at the 
side of the room. 

“Good morning,” I 
stepped into the safe. 

“Come out,” said the manager cold- 
ly, and showed me the other way. 

I went up to the accountant’s wicket 
and poked the ball of money at him 
with a quick convulsive movement as 
if I were doing a conjuring trick. 

My face was ghastly pale. 

“Here,” I said, ‘deposit it.” The 
tone of the words seemed to mean, 
“Let us do this painful thing while 
the fit is on us.” 

He took the money and gave it to 
another clerk. 

He made me write the sum on a 
slip and sign my name in a book. I 
no longer knew what I was doing. 
The bank swam before my eyes. 

“Is it deposited?” I asked in a hol- 
low, vibrating voice. 

“It is,” said the accountant. 

“Then I want to draw a cheque.” 

My idea was to draw out six dollars 
of it for present use. Someone gave 
me a cheque-book through a wicket 
and someone began telling me how to 
write it out. The people in the bank 
had the impression that I was an 
invalid millionaire. I wrote something 
on the cheque and thrust it in at the 
clerk. He looked at it. 

“What! are you drawing it all out 
again?” he asked in surprise. Then 
I realized that I had written fifty-six 
instead of six. I was too far gone 
to reason now. I had a feeling that 
it was impossible to explain the thing. 
All the clerks had stopped writing to 
look at me. ; 

Reckless with misery, I made a 
plunge. 

“Yes, the whol --thing.” 

“You withdraw your money from 
the bank?” 

“Every cent of it.” 

“Are you not going to deposit any 
more?” said the clerk, astonished. 

“Never.” 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Sing representative Canadian humor- 
ist, historian, essayist, economist, critic, 
and lecturer, Stephen Butler Leacock, isn’t 
properly a Canadian at all. He was in 
fact born in England (1869), and when 
his parents moved to a farm in Ontario 
in 1876, Leacock says he “decided to go 
with them.” He was educated at Upper 
Canada College in Toronto and at the 
University of Toronto, where he says he 
spent all his time “in the acquisition of 
languages, living, dead, and half-dead.” 
Later, at the University of Chicago, he 
studied economics and political science 
and taught on the side. In 1903 he joined 
the staff of McGill University, Montreal, 
as a lecturer in political science, was made 
head of the department in 1908, and has 
been there ever since. 

It’s not as a political scientist, however, 
that Stephen Leacock’s thousands of 
readers think of him. He can be grave, 
he can be solemn, he has written many a 
piece on serious subjects in history, eco- 
nomics, biography, and criticism, but it’s 
the Leacock who wrote “My Financial 
Career” (see above), “Gertrude the Gov- 
erness,” “Buggam Grange,” etc., that has 
earned him his popularity. His career at 
McGill has been punctuated by numerous 
lecture trips, some on the humorous side, 
some on the King’s business. (After he 
had toured the British Empire delivering 
addresses on Imperial Organization, Lea- 
cock modestly declared “the reader can 
form some idea of their importance when 
I state that these lectures were followed 
almost immediately by the Union of South 
Africa, the Banana Riots of Trinidad, and 
the Turco-Armenian War.) 

An anonymous writer once described 
Leacock thus: “His laughter quietly rocks 
a not entirely giant frame, for Leacock 
is not really a big man. In the shoulders 
he is built largely and strongly, these 
shoulders heaping up slightly behind into 
the student’s back. There is a not easily 
forgettable face of large proportions. It 
is a live and kindly face.” Leacock’s favor- 
ite hobbies are teaching, writing, lecturing, 
followed closely by gardening, fishing (he 
has written some very funny sketches on 
fishing), and carpentry. Of his forty-odd 
humorous books we recommend first 
Laugh With Leacock because it’s a collec- 
tion of his best sketches. After you’ve 
read this, you’ll want the others (Literary 
Lapses; Nonsense Novels, Behind the Be- 
yond and Other Contributions to Human 
Knowledge; Further Foolishness, After- 
noons in Utopia—well, we can’t list them 
all. And don’t miss his serious and highly 
thought of biographies of Mark Twain 
and Charles Dickens. 





NIAGARA 
PALES» 
By Rupert Brooke 


AMUEL BUTLER has a lot to 
answer for. But for him, a 
modern traveller could spend 
his time peacefully admiring 

the scenery instead of feeling himself 
bound to dog the simple and grotesque 
of the world for the sake of their too- 
human comments. It is his fault if 
a peasant’s naivete has come to out- 
weigh the beauty of rivers, and the 
remarks of clergymen are more than 
mountains. It is very restful to give 
up all effort at observing human na- 
ture and drawing social and political 
deductions from trifles, and to let one- 
self relapse into wide-mouthed wor- 
ship of the wonders of nature. And 
this is very easy at Niagara. Niagara 
means nothing. It is not leading any- 
where. It does not result from any- 
thing. It throws no light on the 
effects of Protection, nor on the 
Facility for Divorce in America, nor 
on Corruption in Public Life, nor on 
Canadian character, nor even on the 
Navy Bill. It is merely a great deal 
of water falling over some cliffs. But 
it is very remarkably that. The hu- 
man race, apt as a child to destroy 
what it admires, has done its best to 
surround the Falls with every distrac- 
tion, incongruity, and vulgarity. Ho- 
tels, powerhouses, bridges, trams, 
picture post-cards, sham legends, 
stalls, booths, rifle-galleries, and side- 
shows frame them about. And there 
are touts. Niagara is the central home 
and breeding place for all the touts of 
earth. There are touts insinuating, 
and touts raucous, greasy touts, 
brazen touts, and upper-class, refined, 
gentlemanly, take-you-by-the-arm 
touts; touts who intimidate and touts 
who wheedle; professionals, amateurs, 
and dilettanti, male and female; touts 
who would photograph you with your 
arm round a young lady against a 
faked background of the sublimest 
cataract, touts who would bully you 
into cars, char-a-bancs, elevators, or 
tunnels, or deceive you into a carriage 
and pair, touts who would sell you 
picture postcards, moccasins, sham 
Indian beadwork, blankets, tee-pees, 
and crockery. And in the midst of all 
this, overwhelming it all, are the 
Falls. He who sees them instantly 
forgets humanity. They are not very 
high, but they are overpowering. They 


are divided by an island into two 
parts, the Canadian and the American. 

Half a mile or so above the Falls, 
on either side, the water of the great 
stream begins to run more swiftly and 
in confusion. It descends with ever- 
growing speed. It begins chattering 
and leaping, breaking into a thousand 
ripples, throwing up joyful fingers of 
spray. Sometimes it is divided by 
islands and rocks, sometimes the eye 
can see nothing but a waste of laugh- 
ing, springing, foamy waves, turning, 
crossing, even seeming to stand for 
an instant erect, but always borne 
impetuously forward like a crowd of 
triumphant -feasters. Sit close down 
by it, and you see a fragment of the 
torrent against the sky, mottled, 
steely, and foaming, leaping onward 
in far-flung criss-cross strands of 
water. Perpetually the eye is on the 
point of descrying a pattern in this 
weaving, and perpetually it is cheated 
by chance. In one place part of the 
flood plunges over a ledge a few feet 
high and a quarter of a mile or so 
long, in a uniform and stable curve. 
It gives an impression of almost mili- 
tary concerted movement, grown sud- 
denly out of confusion. But it is 
swiftly lost again in the multitudinous 
tossing merriment. Here and there 
a rock close to the surface is marked 
by a white wave that faces backwards 
and seems to be rushing madly up- 
stream, but is really stationary in the 
headlong charge. But for these signs 
of reluctance, the waters seem to fling 
themselves on with some fore- 
knowledge of their fate, in an ever 
wilder frenzy. But it is no Maeter- 
linckian prescience. They prove, 
rather, that Greek belief that the 
great crashes are preceded by a louder 
merriment and wilder gaiety. Leap- 
ing in the sunlight, careless, entwin- 
ing, clamorously joyful, the waves 
riot on towards the verge. 

But there they change. As they 
turn to the sheer descent, the white 
and blue and slate colour, in the 
heart of the Canadian Falls at least, 
blend and deepen to a rich, wonderful, 
luminous green. On the edge of 
disaster the river seems to gather her- 
self, to pause, to lift a head noble 
in ruin, and then, with a_ slow 
grandeur, to plunge into the eternal 
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as Rupert | Brooke 


UPERT BROOKE was 27 years old 
when he died of blood poisoning dur- 
ing the World War on one of the Isles of 
Greece. In England, Munich, Switzerland, 
in America, Canada, and the South Seas, 
Brooke left friends who mourned his 
beauty, his brilliance, his youth, his per- 
sonal charm and wit and intellectual cu- 
riosity, as well as his promise as a poet. 
Comparatively few people had read his 
poems while he lived, but upon his tragic 
death, which touched just the right heroic 
note, he rose to monumental fame. 
Hastily all “literary baggage” he had left 
was gathered together and published—two 
slender volumes of poetry; a play; and two 
books of prose. 

Brooke was born at Rugby (August, 
1887) where his father was one of the 
masters, and was educated there and at 
King’s College, Cambridge. Enormously 
popular, he travelled, worked, wrote, talked, 
observed, in England and on the Continent 
until suddenly wearying of that kind of 
life he crossed the Atlantic and spent a 
year traveling in America and the South 
Seas. A series of letters on his observations 
during the trip, including the one on 
Niagara Falls, was published in the West- 
minster Gazette. When the World War 
was declared he enlisted, crossed the 
Channel to defend Antwerp (where he 
wrote his five war sonnets called ‘1914”), 
then sailed with the British Mediterranean 
Expeditionary Force for the Dardanelles. 
He never reached them. 

There, on the Greek Isle of Skyros, not 
far from where Byron had died, they put 
up a cross with the inscription “Here lies 
the servant of God, Sub-Lieutenant in the 
English Navy, who died for the deliverance 
of Constantinople from the Turks.” It 
might well have been inscribed with 
Brooke’s own poem which he had written 
just a few months before: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 


That there’s some corner of a foreign field 


Which is forever England. . . . 








thunder and white chaos below. Where 
the stream runs shallower it is a kind 
of violet colour, but both violet and 
green fray and frill to white as they 
fall. 
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The manager of one of the great 

wer-stations on the banks of the 
river above the Falls told me that the 
centre of the river-bed at the Canadian 
Falls is deep and of a saucer shape. 
So it may be possible to fill this up 
to a uniform depth, and divert a lot 
of water for the power-houses. And 
this, he said, would supply the need 
for more power, which will certainly 
soon arise, without taking away from 
the beauty of Niagara. This is a 
handsome concession of the utilitarians 
to ordinary sight-seers. Yet, I doubt 
if we shall be satisfied. The real se- 
eret of the beauty and terror of the 
Falls is not their height or width, but 
the feeling of colossal power and of 
unintelligible disaster caused by the 
plunge of that vast body of water. 
If that were taken away, there would 
be little visible change, but the heart 
would be gone. 

The American Falls do not inspire 
this feeling in the same way as the 
Canadian. It is because they are less 
in volume, and because the water does 
not fall so much into one place. By 
comparison their beauty is almost 
delicate and fragile. ‘They are extraor- 
dinarily level, one long curtain of lace- 
work and woven foam. Seen from 
opposite, when the sun is on them, they 
are blindingly white, and the clouds 
of spray show dark against them. 
With both Falls the colour of the 
water is the ever-altering wonder. 
Greens and blues, purples and whites 
melt into one another, fade, and come 
again, and change with the changing 
sun. Sometimes they are as richly 
diaphanous as a precious stone, and 
glow from within with a deep, inex- 
plicable light. Sometimes the white 
intricacies of dropping foam become 
opaque and creamy. And always 
there are the rainbows. If you come 
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suddenly upon the Falls from above, 
a great double rainbow, very vivid, 
spanning the extent of spray from top 
to bottom, is the first thing you see. 
And the bold traveler who attempts 
the trip under the American Falls 
sees, when he dare open his eyes to 
anything, tiny baby rainbows, some 
four or five yards in span, leaping 
from rock te rock among the foam, 
and gambolling beside him, barely out 
of hand’s reach, as he goes. One I 
saw in. that place was a’ complete 
circle, such as I have never seén be- 
fore, and so near that I could put my 
foot on it. It is a terrifying journey, 
beneath and behind the Falls. The 
senses are battered and bewildered by 
the thunder of the water and the as- 
sault of wind and spray. 

Beyond the foot of the Falls the 
rjver is like a slipping floor of mar- 
ble, green with veins of dirty white, 
made by the scum that was foam. It 
slides very quietly and slowly down 
for a mile or two, sullenly exhausted. 
Then it turns to a dull sage green, 
and hurries more swiftly, smooth and 
ominous. As the walls of the ravine 
close in, trouble stirs, and the waters 
boil and eddy. These are the lower 
rapids, a sight more terrifying than 
the Falls, because less intelligible. 
Close in its bands of rock the river 
surges tumultuously forward, writhing 
and leaping as if inspired by a demon. 
It is pressed by the straits into a 
visibly convex form. Great planes 
of water slide past. Sometimes it is 
thrown up into a pinnacle of foam 
higher than a house, or leaps with in- 
credible speed from the crest of one 
vast wave to another, along the shin- 
ing curve between, like the spring of 
a wild beast. 

One is drawn back, strangely, to a 
contemplation of the Falls, at every 


View of Niagara Falls from the air. 
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hour, and especially by night, when 
the cloud of spray becomes an im- 
mense visible ghost, straining and 
wavering high above the river, white 
and. pathetic and translucent. ‘The 
Victorian very close below the 
surface in every man. There one can 
sit and let great cloudy thoughts of 
destiny and the passage of empires 
drift through the mind; for such 
dreams are at home by Niagara. I 
could not get out of my mind the 
thought of a friend, who said that the 
rainbows over the Falls were like the 
arts and beauty and goodness, with 
regard to the stream of life—caused 
by it, thrown upon its spray, but un- 
able to stay or direct or affect it, and 
ceasing when it ceased. In all com- 
parisons that rise in the heart, the 
river, with its multitudinous waves 
and its single current, likens _ itself to 
a life, whether of an individual or of 
a community. A man’s life is of many 
flashing moments, and yet one stream; 
a nation’s flows through all its citi- 
zens, and yet is more than they. In 
such places, one is aware, with an al- 
most insupportable and yet comfort- 
ing certitude, that both men and 
nations are hurried onwards to their 
ruin or ending as inevitably as this 
dark flood. Some go down to it unre- 
luctant, and meet it, like the river, 
not without nobility. And as_ in- 
cessant, as inevitable, and as unavail- 
ing as the spray that hangs over the 
Falls, is the white cloud of human 
crying. .. . With some such thoughts 
does the platitudinous heart win from 
the confusion and thunder of a Ni- 
agara peace that the quietest plains 
or most stable hills can never give. 


lies 


Reprinted from Letters from America, 
by Rupert Brooke, copyright, 1916, by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





Some Abvilik 
Tribal Stories 


From “Eskimo Year’—A Naturalist’s 
Adventures in the Far North 


By GEORGE MIKSCH SUTTON 


Shugliak 


HERE is a nineteen-thousand- 
square-mile heap of rock that 
sprawls almost across the 
mouth of Hudson Bay. The 
Eskimos that inhabit this vast heap of 
rock call it Shugliak: The Island-Pup 
That Is Suckling the Continent 
Mother-Dog. They never call it 
Southampton Island, fer to them 
Southampton Island is simply not its 
name. They cannot read the proud 
words on the White Man’s charts. 

I am one of the few white men that 
have lived on Shugliak. The Island- 
Pup That Is Suckling the Continent 
Mother-Dog was my home for a year. 
I am obliged to eall the place South- 
ampton Island rather than Shugliak 
most of the time because I wish not 
to be misunderstood by cartographers, 


zoogeographers, and casual acquain- 


tances. But you will understand me 
when I say that it was Shugliak, 
rather than Southampton Island, that 
was my home; that it is to Shugliak, 
not to Southampton Island, that I 
wish to return. I am not sure, myself, 
that Southampton Island and Shugliak 
are precisely one and the same. 
Shugliak is a place where interesting 
and friendly human beings live; 
Seuthampton Island is part of a map. 

Shugliak has a desolate appearance, 
but it is mot desolate. You go there 
to gather data upon Arctic mammals 
and birds and insects and plants, and 
im the midst of your collecting of 
specimens you find yourself absorbed 
in ebserving the brown-skinned folk 
about you, whe call themselves the 
Innuit. You expect to be lonely a 
little of the time. You expect to 
write philosophical discourses during 
the long, “shut-in” winter and you 
find yourself playing boisterous 
games. 

Shugliak is very cold in winter, so 
cold the ground cracks with a loud 
sound and the open water of the 
ocean steams. But in summer there 
are white and yellow and purple 
flowers all over the meadows and 
ridges; and butterflies and bumble- 
bees and crane-flies; and uncounted 
and not to be counted mosquitoes that 
rise like smoke from the marshes dur- 
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ing the short warm season 
that is called Mittiadlut. 

The only trees are 
stunted willows and tiny 
birches that are buried 
under the snow every win- 
ter. But in summer the 
leaves of these lowly trees 
cast a delicate shadow- 
lace on the rocks and moss that you 
can see if you get down on your hands 
and knees, and they turn bright 
orange and wine-color with the first 
sharp frosts of late August. 

The Eskimos are childlike, jolly, 
lovable. They shake hands with you 
and try to talk to you and bring you 
walrus-ivory carvings and mend your 
clothes and make sealskin boots for 
you and teach you how to drive the 
dog-teams and how to crack the 
walrus-hide whip and how to hunt 
caribou. They know ever so much 
more than you do about life and liv- 
ing and religion and philosophy. 
They know when to think and when 
to not think. They love one another 
in a helpful, practical, tender, but not 
sibby-sobby, sentimental way. Their 
language sounds primitive but it prob- 
ably isn’t primitive. They don’t 
bathe much, if any, but they aren’t 
really dirty. They have an odd odor, 
but it is a happy odor. When you 
come to know the Eskimos you wish 
you were an Eskimo, not just an out- 
sider looking on. 

There are about one hundred pon 
fifty Eskimos on Shugliak teday: 
men, women and children, all counted. 
They just about held their own from 
year to year: am old man dies; a baby 
is born. 

While I was on the island, five 
whites, including myself, lived there: 
two traders, two French mission- 
aries, and a scientist—all men. Today 
there are two traders (one with a 
wife and two children), two mission- 
aries, and a young English geogra- 
pher. 

Winter is the time you ought to be 
lonely on Shugliak. Occasionally 
you are or think you are. But most 
of the time you are not. Your friends 
won't let you get that way. There is 
no end of hunting and trapping and 
travelling, when the weather is fine. 


From the Jacket of Eskimo Vear, 
Courtesy Macmillan Company, 


When blizzards shut you in there are 
games and wrestling matches, salted 
specimens to be worked over, drawing- 
and-writing-work to be done. At the 
post there is candy-making or pie- 
baking, and the radio, and the organ 
at the Mission. And there are those 
ten books you somehow hope to read: 
the Dictionary, Shakespeare, Leave: 
of Grass, Fathers and Sons, The Ro- 
mance of Leonardo da Vinci, The Ox 
ford Book of English Verse, The 
Cruise of the Neptune, The Birds of 
Western Canada, Pecheur d’Islande, 
and Stevenson’s glorious Aes T'riplez. 

Summer is good fun. But it is al- 
ways so bright and there is so much 
to do you go half crazy trying to de- 
cide what to do first and whether it’s 
today or tomorrow or still only yes- 
terday. 


Eskimo Stories 


If ever you spend the winter on 
Shugliak you will hear some of the 
quaint stories that are told among the 
Aivilikmiut. You may have trouble 
in translating these stories, even 
though the words are spoken with 
more than usual distinctness. You will 
probably have to ask your friends to 
repeat many of the words. But any 
trouble you may have in translation 
will, I predict, be as nothing when 
compared with that of deciding just 
what the stories mean. 

Story-telling among the Innuit is 
social event. The Shugliak Aiviliks 
have no village hall or public meeting- 
house, as do certain other Eskimo 
tribes. But when stories are to be told 
several families gather im one of the 
larger tupek, the little audience ar 
ranging itself as comfortably as it 
ean. The men smoke. The women 
nurse their nootarak or chew-down 
the edges of skins. The children sit 
in rows on the bear-skins or sleeping 
bags. 
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Stories ate told deliberately, in a 
dignified voice. Good Innuit is used; 
that is to say, the sentence structure 
and vocabulary are good; there is no 
“slang”; and the words are carefully 
enunciated. The children are learning 
these stories as they hear them; and 


_ they must learn them correctly. 


The -story-teller uses all sorts of 
gestures as he proceeds. He moves 
his hands about, wags his head, and 
makes big eyes and narrow eyes and 
opens his mouth wide as the narrative 
warrants such grimaces. Either be- 
cause they are completely trans- 
ported, or because they are hoping to 
tell the stories in the same way them- 
selves some day, the children imitate 
his gestures and facial expressions. 
You will smile when you see a row 
of youngsters round-eyed while an 
owl is talking; sticking their heads up 
out of the water while a netchek is 
singing; or peering under a rock 
while a weasel is asking a lemming to 
come out and chat with him for a 
moment. 

The story-teller is an actor. When 
his hunter-hero is creeping up on a 
sleeping walrus every person in the 
tupek has a wild gleam in his eye, and 
you will decide that an actual har- 
pooning ef some sort must be going 
on before your very eyes. You will 


hhalf-expect to see thick blood on the 


floor in a moment or two, or to hear 
the hideous bellowing of the dying 
aiviuk., 

But you must hear some of these 
stories. There is one that we will 
entitle “The Raven and the Fox.” 
Giving this title may not be in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the tupek, for 
I am not sure that the Aviliks ever 
give titles to their tales. At any rate, 
here is an Avilik story about a raven 
and a fox: 

In a cold land where there was no sun 
lived Toolooghak, the Raven, and Tere- 
geneuk, the Fox. Toolooghak and Tere- 
geneuk were very similar, save that Too- 
looghak was black and Teregeneuk was 
white. Both had four feet. Both ran 
about on the ground. There was so much 
snow everywhere and the moon and stars 
were so bright that the two animals man- 
aged to find enough to keep themselves 
alive. 

One day, while hunting lemmings, Too- 
looghak met Teregeneuk. “This darkness 
wearies me. I have a hard time finding 
enough to eat,” Toolooghak said. 

“I cannot agree with you,” responded 
Teregeneuk. “In this darkness I can slip 
up on the lemmings and catch them easily, 
for I am white and the lemmings cannot 
see me. I like this country.” 

“Well, for my part, I think I like sun- 
light better,” said Toolooghak. So he got 
himself a pair of wings and flew off to 
the South. 


The story of Toolooghak and Tere- 
geneuk is, you perceive, a short story. 
But no one in the tupek appears to 
think it comical for its shortness. 


-an_ allegory? 


English Section 


Naive, too, isn’t it? Practically no 
plot at all. You and I, considering 
ourselves persons of discernment and 
acumen, are already wondering what 
subtle significance so short and digni- 
fied a tale may have. “Have we here 
the Eskimo’s concept of the begin- 
nings of bird migration?” we are ask- 
ing. If so, why select so sedentary a 
species as the raven? Or is the Es- 
kimo tersely disposing of the whole 
involved matter of evolution of higher 
forms from lower forms in this sim- 
ple decision of the Raven to get him- 
self a pair of wings? Or is the tale 
Perhaps these two 
beings, the Raven and the Fox, are 
Ambition and Complacency; the Dis- 
contented Visionary and the Vacuous 
Fatalist; the Explorer and the Stay- 
at-home.” 

Not one in the tupek asks any 
analytical question. But a_bright- 
eyed boy, in a quiet voice, repeats: 
“So Toolooghak got himself a pair of 





Nanook the Polar Bear. 


wings and flew away to the South.” 
He is memorizing the story. 
* * * 


But we must get back to the tupek, 
for another tale is being told. This 
time, in quite another tone of voice, 
the angekok is telling of Ookpik- 
juak, the Great White Owl, and Little 
Shik Shik, the Ground Squirrel of the 
Repulse Bay Country. 

Once, on a day in late summer, Little 
Shik Shik was eating some grass not far 
from his burrow. 

Suddenly Oopikjuak, the Great White 
Owl, appeared, and before Shik Shik could 
turn and run, the Owl had caught him. 

“Ookpikjuak, please let me go,” pleaded 
Shik Shik. 

“Ah, no! You are very fat and I am 
very hungry,” replied the Owl. 

“Well, if you must eat me, you must. I 
am fine and fat, for I have been feeding 
every day for a long time now, getting 
ready to go to sleep for the winter. You 
will have a wonderful meal.. Do you not 
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think it would be fitting for you to dance 
by way of celebration, if I am willing to 
sing while you dance?” 

At first Ookpikjuak was obstinate. “I 
am very, very hungry,” he said. But 
finally he consented to celebrate with a 
dance. 

So Shik Shik, freed from the great 
talons, and standing to one side, began 
singing (what must under the circum- 
stances have been not too joyous) a little 
song. And Ookpikjuak danced. One 
stanza, two stanzas, three stanzas Little 
Shik Shik sang. : 

Then he thought to himself: I told Ook- 
pikjuak I would sing for him. I have al- 
ready sung quite a bit. Should I sing any 
more? Yes, perhaps I'd better sing some 
more. So he sang another plaintive stanza 
by way of fulfilling his promise com- 
pletely. 

And great, bulging-eyed Ookpikjuak 
danced and danced, hopping about on his 
puffy feet. 

Then Shik Shik dived between Ookpik- 
juak’s legs, down into the safety of his 
burrow. 

Ookpikjuak stopped dancing. 
disappointed and angry. 

“Come out here, Shik Shik; I want to 
speak with you a moment,” he boomed. 

Shik Shik thought about the matter. 
Then he answered, “No, I think I'd better 
not come out.” 

Ookpikjuak waited, wondering what to 
do. Finally he said, “Come out, Shik 
Shik, your Father is here, and he wishes 
to speak with you.” 

This statement worried Shik Shik. If 
his Father wished to speak with him, he 
really ought to go out. He thought about 
the matter for some time. Then he said, 
“No, I think I’'d better not come out.” 

Then Ookpikjuak thought again, this 
time for a long, long time. And Shik 
Shik was considerably distraught. But he 
knew that he had sung for the Owl even 
as he had said he would. 

At last Ookpikjuak said, “Come out, 
Shik Shik, your Great-Great-Grandmother 
is here, and she wishes to speak with 
you.” 

Ookpikjuak had spoken in such an im- 
pressive voice, and the announcement of 
his Great-Great-Grandmother’s arrival on 
the scene was so overwhelming to Little 
Shik Shik that he actually started out. 
Then he paused. A summons from one’s 
Great-Great-Grandmother is not to be 
disregarded in a flippant manner. He 
thought about what Ookpikjuak had said 
for a very long time. He started out 
again; then he turned back. He scarcely 
knew what to do. 

Finally, he said in a faltering voice: 
“No, I think I’d better not come out.” 


> 2 @ 


A hush has fallen on the tupek. A 
full moment’s hush, then hilarious 
applause. Little Shik Shik has really 
won! The Great White Ookpikjuak 
will not get him now! Even the sum- 
monses of the Father and the Great- 
Great - Grandmother didn’t work. 
Everybody is happy because Shik 
Shik is safe in his burrow. 

The Eskimo is a good naturalist. 
He is obliged to be a good naturalist 

(Concluded on page 28) 


He was 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu For the Week 


SHADOWS ON THE ROCK 
By Willa Cather 


Quebec as it lived and breathed day by 
day in the days of the great Frontenac, 
and as these things impressed themselves 
upon the mind of a thoughtful and deeply 
religious child—this is the fabric of Miss 
Cather’s novel. 

Just outside that little outpost of civili- 
zation was the perilous wilderness. France 
was an ocean away. Life was precarious 
for all its quiet. It moved slowly, as this 
book moves slowly. You may be surprised 
to find how little actual time has elapsed 
in the course of the book. But in Quebec 
then, as in the novel now, there was the 
underlying sense of quickening danger. In 
times like that, in places like that, you 
think of life and of death more deeply 
than you do when everything is easy and 
shallow. That is, you do if you have a 
nature like that of Cécile Auclair. 

It has not the sweep of Death Comes 
for the Archbishop, nor its strength, but 
it is a book thousands will continue to 
read with gratitude, for it has been for 
them an aid to devotion. The year it 
came out—1931—all America was not only 
suffering financially; it was in the most 
baffled and puzzled frame of mind. We 
felt as if all our landmarks were torn up, 
all our values destroyed; as if all our 
definitions had lost their meaning. The 
very name of this novel comforted us, 
with the thought it roused that though all 
around us might be shadows, the sure 
rock of eternity remained. 


A LABRADOR DOCTOR 
By Wilfred Grenfell 


This is an autobiography full of excite- 
ment. Even at school the bent of young 
Grenfell was for the sea, something you 
might not have found strange in a seaport 
town, but he was born and brought up in- 
land. In preparatory school near Chester 
-in England he showed a taste for science, 
but it was not till his college years that 
he realized his life-work would be as a 
doctor, and not till he heard Moody, the 
evangelist, that he determined to put his 
life as a physician at the service of re- 
ligion. From London Hospital he applied 
to go out with the “Mission to Deep-Sea 
Fishermen,” men whom he calls “the mer- 
riest, cheerfulest lot which I had ever 
met.” 

You may wonder what they had to be 
cheerful about, when first the Labrador 
Doctor opened a little mission room and 
chose two lonely islands for cottage hospi- 
tals. How human beings lived at all under 
the conditions they faced, seems marvel- 
lous enough. But the Doctor set out un- 
daunted on what turned out to be one of 
the most thrilling efforts of medicine in 
our day, and one of the most exciting in- 
stances of missionary zeal. Dr. Grenfell’s 
book is the story of the Labrador mis- 
sion, and as such is also his own story, 
for his life was bound up in it. 

It carries the conviction, in his own 
words, that “the decision and endeavor to 
follow the Christ does for men what noth- 
ing else can.” Each of these books in its 
own way carries this conviction. They are 
real, they are alive. If the Christmas 
spirit has perhaps burned a little low 
after the great outburst of the holidays, 
these two expressions in literature of life 
in Canada should set it glowing again. 


—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Sir Watson Tyler 


(Continued from page 6) 


notice; but she thought she had no rever- 
ence for social position. And he could 
hardly be apologizing for their income. 


V. 


_ The house, as they approached it, was 
pretentious, but that was probably the 
architect’s fault. A maid opened the door 
on a hall that was architecturally stuffy 
and not furnished in the rich simplicity 
that Alicia had expected. And the sight 
of the drawing-room was a shock. It was 
overcrowded with pink-upholstered shell- 
shaped furniture that gave her a note of 
overdressed bad taste. The carpet was as 
richly gaudy as a hand-painted satin pin- 
cushion. She thought she saw why Wat 
had been apologetic. To his credit he 
seemed uncomfortable in it. “I’ll just tell 
them you’re here,” he said. 

He left her there and went out to the 
stairs. Millie was coming down to see 
who had rung. “Well,” she cried from a 
landing above him as he ascended reso- 
lutely, “will you tell us what you think 
you’re doing with that Lizzie Janes?” 

He caught her by the arm. He said in 
a voice that was new to her: “I’ve 
brought her to call on mother. Tell her 
she’s here.” 

“You’ve brought her to—! I’ll do noth- 
ing of the kind. You can just take her 
away again. I don’t want her, and they 
don’t want her.” She had began to raise 
her voice, with the evident intention of 
letting anyone hear who would. “If she 
thinks she can—” 

“That’s enough!” He stopped her an- 
grily, with his hand over her mouth. “You 
ought to be—” 

He was afraid that Alicia might hear it. 
He grabbed her up roughly and began to 
carry her upstairs, fighting with him, fu- 
rious at the indignity—for he had caught 
her where he could, with no respect for 
her body or her clothes. No one, in years, 
no matter what she did, had dared to lay 
hands on her; the sanctity of her fastid- 
ious young person was an inviolable right 
to her and Wat’s ‘assault upon it was 
brutal to her, degrading, atrocious. She 
became hysterical, in a clawed and tousled 
passion of shame and resentment. He car- 
ried her to her room, tossed her onto her 
bed, and left her, face down on her pillows, 
sobbing, outraged. She could have killed 
him—or herself. 

He straightened his necktie and strode 
into the sitting-room. 

“Why, Wat!” his mother cried. “What’s 
the matter?” 

“Miss Janes,” he said, “is downstairs. 
I’ve brought her to call on you.” 

She rose, staring. His father looked at 
him, surprised, over the top of his paper. 
“Well,” he demanded, “what’s all this 
about Miss Janes, anyway?” 

Wat gave him back his look defiantly. 
“She’s the finest girl I ever met. And 
I'm going to marry her if I can.” 

“Oh,” Mr. Tyler said, and returned to 
his news. 


Ollie rushed out to find her sister. 
(Continued on page 16) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


LITERARY LEADS 


CANADIAN LITERATURE 


“I would rather have written that poem 
than take Quebec tonight,” said General 
Wolfe as he strode up and down before 
the decisive battle that was to determine 
whether the St. Lawrence country should 
belong to France or Great Britain. “That 
poem,” as you probably know, was Gray’s 
Elegy, and, if you remember your his- 
tory, Quebec was taken. In winning the 
battle, Wolfe handed young Canada 
Gray’s Elegy and all other English poetry 
and literature as a heritage, a boon he 
probably would have liked even better 
than the authorship itself. 

Here’s a partial list of Canadian liter- 
ature: Ralph Connor’s books of the pioneer 
life in the West; Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
Seats of the Mighty and Right of Way 
(and his dozens of short stories about 
French-Canadian life—Pierre and His 
People, etc.); Lucy Montgomery’s Anne 
of Green Gables, which is a current suc- 
cess in the movies (Mark Twain once 
wrote “In Anne Shirley you will find the 
most delightful child of fiction since the 
immortal Alice”); Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton’s wild animal stories; F. W. Wallace’s 
stories of the Maritime Provinces (Wooden 
Ships and Iron Men); Louis Hemén’s 
Maria Chapdelaine (see Schol., Oct. 6, 
1934, p. 8); the Maze de la Roche novels 
of Jalna; James Oliver Curwood’s stories 
of brave deeds and braver dogs; Marjorie 
Pickthall’s short stories ( Angels’ Shoes) ; 
Philip Grove’s Search for America; E. 
Barrington’s historical romances; and 
Martha Ostenso’s books. Among short 
story writers we recommend Morley Cal- 
laghan’s work and a story by Cenethe and 
Dorothy Thomas called “The Girl from 
Follow which appeared in Harper’s a 
while ago. Cenethe Thomas has also writ- 
ten a story of two marvelous horses, 
Wrack and Ruin, in the Canadian timber 
country. And of course there’s always 
Longfellow’s Evangeline. 


READERS 


If you are curious to know who reads 
what, look at a book of that name by 
Charles H. Compton, a St. Louis librar- 
ian, just published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. If you can be surprised that hair- 
dressers, mechanics, printers, ad writers, 
nurses, chauffeurs, wives, read the like 
of the Greek Classics, Mark Twain, 
Thomas Hardy, Carl Sandburg, Bernard 
Shaw, William James, then read and be 
surprised. If you knew all along that 
grocers, electricians, bricklayers, stenog- 
raphers, office boys, barbers (in other 
words, you and I) read and like to read 
these books, then you won’t be surprised, 
only pleased that it’s being found out. 

On the other hand the January Good 
Housekeeping carries on article, “Authors 
Every Boy Should Know,” by Hubert V. 
Coryell, graphically listing what’s most 
popular with the pupils at a school in 
Lexington, Mass. Topping the list are 
Kipling, Pyle, Seton, London, Stevenson, 
Mark Twain, Schultz, and Terhune. Crowd- 
ing close for high place come, Nordhoff 
and Hall, Defoe, Tarkington, Jules Verne, 
Lowell Thomas, Conan Doyle, etc. 


CANADIAN MAGAZINE 

The Celtic Forum, a quarterly magazine 
dedicated “to further the claims of Celtic 
studies and historical research, and to 
promote direct trade relations between 
Scotland and Canada and the Irish-Ameri- 
can Republics” among other things, car- 
ries, in its first issue an interesting article, 
“The Basques of Nova Scotia,” tracing 
the passage of Basque sailors from the 
Pyrenees to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
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POETRY CORNER 


Canadian Verse 


ANADA is a young country, 

but in the last century and a 

half she has brought forth a 

number of poets. Best known 
perhaps are Bliss Carman, who in 
writing of his birthplace, the valley 
of the St. John River in New Bruns- 
wick, wrote of all nature; and Mar- 
jorie Pickthall, whose stories and 
poetry began attracting attention long 
before she was out of her teens. 
Colonel John McCrae, who wrote 
“Flanders Fields,” was a Canadian; 
Constance Lindsay Skinner and Ar- 
thur Stringer are Canadians. There’s 
Wilson MacDonald who is called the 
Poet Laureate of Canada, Wilfred 
Campbell, Alexander Muir (who wrote 
“The Maple Leaf Forever,” a national 
anthem), Charles G. D. Roberts, 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, and of course, 
Robert W. Service. We haven’t space 
to print poems by all these people, 
but we can give you the names and 
you can find the poetry in Garvin’s 
Canadian Poets (McClelland and 
Stewart, Ltd., Toronto), and in the 
Orford Book of Canadian Verse (Ox- 
ford Univ. Press, New York). 


The Maple Leaf Forever 


By Alexander Muir 


1 
In days of yore, from Britain’s shore, 
Wolfe, the dauntless hero came, 
And planted firm Britannia’s flag 
On Canada’s fair domain; 
Here may it wave, our boast and pride, 
And join in love together, 
The Thistle, Shamrock, Rose entwine 
The Maple Leaf forever. 


Chorus: 
The Maple Leaf, our emblem dear, 
The Maple Leaf forever, 
God save our King and Heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever. 
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At Queenstown Heights, and Lundy’s 
Lane, 
Our brave fathers side by side 
For freedom, homes and loved ones dear 
Firmly stood and nobly died; 
And those dear rights which they main- 
tain’d 
We swear to yield them never, 
Our watchword evermore shall be 
The Maple Leaf forever. 


3 
Our fair Dominion now extends 
From Cape Race to Nootka Sound, 
May Peace forever be our lot, 
And plenteous store abound; 
And may those ties of love be ours 
Which discord cannot sever, 
And flourish green o’er Freedom’s home 
The Maple Leaf forever. 


4 
On Merry England’s far famed land 
May kind Heaven sweetly smile, 
God bless Old Scotland evermore 
And Ireland’s Em’rald Isle; 
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Then swell the song both loud and long, 
Till rocks and forest quiver, 

God save our King, and Heaven bless 
The Maple Leaf forever. 


The Shepherd Bay 
My Marjorie Pickthall 


When the red moon hangs over the fold, 
And the cypress shadow is rimmed with 
gold, 
O little sheep, I have laid me low, 
My face against the old earth’s face, 
Where one by one the white moths go, 
And the brown bee has his sleeping place. 
And then I have whispered, mother, hear, 
For the owls are awake and the night is 
near, 
And whether I lay me near or far 
No lip shall kiss me, 
No eye shall miss me, 
Saving the eye of a cold white star. 


And the old brown woman answers mild, 
Rest you safe on my heart, O child. 
Many a shepherd, many a king, 
I fold them safe from their sorrewing. 
Gweniver’s heart is bound with dust, 
Tristram dreams of the dappled doe, 
But the bugle moulders, the blade is rust; 
Stilled are the trumpets of Jericho, 
And the tired men sleep by the walls of 
Troy, 

Little and lonely, 

Knowing me only, 
Shall I not comfort you, shepherd boy? 


When the wind wakes in the apple tree, 

And the shy hare feeds on the wild fern 
stem, 

I say my prayers to the Trinity,— 

The prayers that are three and the charms 
that are seven 

To the angels guarding the towers of 
heaven— 

And I lay my head on her raiment’s hem, 

Where the young gress darkens the straw- 
berry star, 

All night I hear her breath go by 

Under the arch of the empty sky. 
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All night her heart beats under my head, 
And I lie as still as the ancient dead, 
Warm as the young lambs there with the 
sheep. 
I and no other 
Close to my Mother, 
Fold my hands in her hands, and sleep. 
—Reprinted with kind permission of 
McClelland and Stewart, Ltd., Toronto. 


La Terre 
By Frank Oliver Call 


When Jo was young he used to hate the 
land; : 

And though he struggled hard and tried 
to wrest 

A living from it, still he schemed and 
planned 

To seek the distant town where men were 
dressed 

In better stuff than homespun. Years have 
passed, 

And now St. Jean seems very far away, 

For chains he would not shatter hold him 
fast 

In golden bondage to the loam and clay. 


His fields are something more than clay 
and loam 

To yield a living, bring him gain or loss, 

Now he is old; and from his white washed 
home 

He looks toward the churchyard with its 
cross, 

Then at his fruitful acres lying there 

Between, and murmurs low, “La_ benne, 
bonne terre!” 
—Reprinted by courtesy of the 

Ryerson Press, Toronto. 


The Ships of Yule 


By Bliss Carman 
When I was just a little boy, 
Before I went to school, 
I had a fleet of forty sail 
I called the Ships of Yule; 


Of every rig, from rakish brig 
And gallant barkentine, 

To little Funday fishing boats 
With gunwales painted green. 


They used to go on trading trips 
Around the world for me, 

For though I had to stay on shore 
My heart was on the sea 


They stopped at every port to call 
From Babylon to Rome, 

To load with all the lovely things 
We never had at home; 


With elephants and ivory 
Bought from the King of Tyre, 
And shells and silk and sandal-wood 
That sailor-men admire; 


With figs and dates from Samarcand, 
And squatty ginger-jars, 

And scented silver amulets 
From Indian bazaars; 


With sugar-cane from Port of Spain, 
And monkeys from Ceylon, 

And paper lanterns from Pekin 
With painted dragons on; 


With coconuts from Zanzibar, 
And pines from Singapore; 

And when they had unloaded these 
They could go back for more. 


And even after I was big 
And had to go to school, 
My mind was often far away 
Aboard the Ships of Yule. 
—Reprinted by courtesy of the 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 








Top: A familiar scene on a Digby, 
Nova Scotia, highway. 
Center: Mount St. Stephen, near 
Field, British Columbia. 
Left: Campers with pack animals at 
Medicine Lake, Jasper WNa- 
tional Park, Alberta. 

Bottom: Windsor Station and Do- 
minion Square, Montreal. 
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Left: Totem poles at Stanley 
Park, Alberta, a point of 
particular interest to visi- 
tors in this region. 


Right: The famous Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec City 
and at left the old fort. 

Bottom: Trinity Rock, a majes- 
tic landmark on the Sa- 
guenay River, well known 
to tourists in the northeast. 

Insert: The beautiful Parliament 
Buildings, situated in Ot- 
tawa, Ontario. 
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Sir Watson Tyler 


(Continued from page 12) 


Wat turned his amazing countenance on 
his mother. 

“Yes, Wat,” she replied to it—and went 
with him obediently. 


VI 


Of the interview that followed in the 
drawing-room there were several conflict- 
ing reports made. Ollie slipped down to 
hear the end of it-—after a stupefying ac- 
count from Millie of what had happened 
—but her report to Millie is negligible. 
From that night both the girls ceased to 
exist as factors in Wat’s life; he saw 
them and heard them thereafter only ab- 
sentmindedly. 

Mrs. Tyler’s report was made in voluble 
excitement to her husband, who listened, 
frowning, over his cigar. “And, Tom, you 
wouldn’t have known him,” she said. “He 
wasn’t like—like himself at all! It was 
so pretty! They’re so in love with each 
other. She’s such a sweet girl.” 

“Well,” he grumbled, “I’ll have nothing 
to do with it. It’s in your department. If 
it was one of the girls it’d be different. I 
suppose Wat'll have to do his own marry- 
ing. He’s old enough. I hope she’ll make 
a man of him.” 

“‘A man of him’! She! Why, she’s as 
—No, indeed! You ought to see the way 
she defers to him. She’s as proud of him! 
And he’s as different!” 

He was unconvinced. “I’m glad to hear 
it. You’d better go and look after Millie. 
She accuses him of assault and battery.” 

“It serves her right. Ill not go near her. 
And, Tom,” she said, “he wants to talk 
to you about a plan he has for the rail- 
way—for using electric light to run it, or 
something like that.” 

“Huh! Who put that in his head?” 

“Oh, he made it up himself. Her 
brother’s an engineer, and they’ve been 
talking about it.” 

“I suppose!” he said. “She'll be work- 
ing the whole Janes family in on us.” 
He snorted. “I’m glad someone’s put 
something into his head besides eating 
and sleeping.” 

“Now, Tom,” she pleaded, “you’ve got 
to be fair to Wat.” 

“All right, Mary,” he relented. “Run 
along and see Millie. I’ve had enough 
for one Sunday.” 

As for Alicia Janes, it was late at night 
when she made her report to her mother 
in a subdued tremble of excitement. She 
had overheard something of Wat’s scuffle 
with Millie on the stairs, but she did not 
speak of it except to say: “I’m afraid 
the girls are awful. The youngest, Ollie, 
is overdressed and silly—with the man- 
ners of a spoiled child of ten. It’s her 
mother’s fault. She’s one of those help- 
less big women. Wat must have got his 
qualities from his father.” 

“Did you find out why they hadn’t 
called?” 

“No-o. But I can guess.” 

Tar” 

“Well, it isn’t a nice thing to say, but I 
really think Wat’s—rather as if he were 
ashamed of them. And I don’t womdler, 
mother! Their front room’s furnished 


with that—Oh, and such bric-a-brac!” 
She paused. She hesitated. She blushed. 
“Wat asked me if I’d— You know he had 
never really spoken before although I 
knew he—” 

Her mother said softly, “Yes?” 

She looked down at the worn: carpet. 
“And I really felt so sorry for him. The 
family’s awful, I know, but he’s so—I 
said I would.” 


VII 


She had said she would. And Wat, long 
after midnight, lying on his back in bed, 
staring up at the darkness, felt as if he 
were afloat on a current that was carrying 
him away from his old life with more 
than the power of Niagara. His mind 
was full of Howard Janes’s plans for 
harnessing Smith’s Falls, of electrifying 
the street railway, of lighting Coulton 
with electricity and turning the vacant 
Tyler lots of the northern suburb into 
factory sites. He was thinking of in- 
corporations, franchises, capitalizations, 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, loans. He had 
been talking them over for hours with 
Janes on the veranda, at the supper-table, 
on the street. There had been no music. As 
Wat was leaving he had spoken to Alicia 
hastily in the hall—asking her to marry 
him, in fact—and she had said, “Oh, Wat!” 
clinging to his hands as he kissed her. He 
could still feel that tremulous, confiding 
grasp of her strong fingers as she sur- 
rendered her life to him, depending on 
him, proud of him, humble to him. He 
shivered. He was afraid. 

And that was to be only the first of 
many such frightened midnights. A thou- 
sand times he was to ask himself: “What 
am I doing? Why have I gone into this 
business? It'll kill me. It'll worry me to 
death.” He had gone into it because 
Alicia had expected him to; but he did 
not know it. The maddest thing he ever 
did— 

It was when the power scheme had been 
successfully floated, the street railway was 
putting out long radial lines along the 
country roads, and the gas company was 
willing to sell out to him in order to es- 
cape the inevitable crash of competition 
with his electric light. The banks sud- 
denly began to make trouble about carry- 
ing him. He was in their debt for an 
appalling amount. He felt that he ought 
to prepare his wife for the worst. “Well, 
Wat,” she said reproachfully, when she 
understood him, “if the banks are going to 
bother you, I don’t see why you don’t get 
a bank of your own.” 

It was as if she thought he could buy 
a bank in a toy-shop. She expected it of 
him. Miracles! Nothing but miracles! 
And it was the maddest thing he ever did, 
but he went after the moribund Farmers’ 
Trust Company, got it with his father’s 
assistance, reorganized it and put it on 
its feet, while he held up the weak-kneed 
power projects and Janes talked manu- 
facturers into buying power sites. The 
Mechanics’ Bank of Canada passed to him 
later, but by that time he was running at 
“Tylertown” an automobile factory, a 
stone-crusher, a carborundum works, and 
the plant of Coulton’s famous Eleco 
Breakfast Food, cooked by electricity, 
and the success of the whole city of Coul- 
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ton was so involved with his fortunes that 
he simply could not be allowed to fail. 

And here was the fact that made the 
whole thing possible: Janes had the vision 
and the daring necessary to attempt their 
undertakings, but he could not have car- 
ried them out; whereas Wat would never 
have gone beyond the original power- 
house; but with Janes talking to him and 
Alicia looking at him he moved ahead 
with a stolid, conservative caution and a 
painstaking care of detail that made 
every move as safe and deliberate as a 
glacial advance. He worked day and 
night, methodically, with a ceaseless ap- 
plication that would have worn out a less 
solid and lethargic man. It was as if, 
having eaten and slept—and nothing else 
—for twenty years, he could do as he 
pleased about food now, and never rest 
at all. He was wonderful. His mind di- 
gested everything, like his stomach, 
slowly, but without distress. His shyness, 
now deeply concealed, made him silent, 
unfathomable. He had no friends, be- 
cause he confided in no one; he was too 
diffident to do it. Behind his inscrutable 
silence he studied and watched the men 
with whom he had to work, moving like 
a quiet engineer among the machinery 
which he had started, and the uproar of 
it. And the moment he decided that a 
man was wrong he took him out and 
dropped him clean, without feeling, with- 
out any friendly entanglement to deter 
him, silently. i 

He had to go into politics te protect 
his franchises, and he became the “Big 
Business Interests” behind the local cam- 
paign; but he never made a public ap- 
pearance; he managed campaign funds, sat 
on executive committees, was consulted by 
the party leaders, and passed upon policies 
and candidates. The Coulton Advertiser 
annoyed him, and he bought it. His wife 
had gathered around her a number of 
music-lovers, and they formed a stringed 
orchestra that studied and played in the 
music-room of Wat’s new home on the 
hill above “Tylertown.” She expected him 
te be present, and he rarely failed. As 
a matter of fact, he seldom heard more 
than the first few bars of a composition, 
then, emotionalized, his brain excited, he 
sat planning, reviewing, advancing, and 
reconsidering his work. Music had that 
effect on him. It enlivened his lumbering 
mind. He became as addicted to it as if 
it were alcohol. 

He followed his wife’s plan for the 
formation of a symphony orchestra, which 
he endowed. When there was no proper 
building for it he put up Mozart Hall 
and gave it to the city. She wanted to 
hear Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, so the 
orchestra had to be supplemented with a 
choir. He endowed the Coulton Con- 
servatory of Music when she objected that 
she could not get voices or musicians be- 
cause there was no way in Coulton to 
educate or train them. And in doing these 
things he gave Coulton its fame as a 
musical center. (Lamplight on_ the 
veranda, and Mrs. Janes playing the piano 
behind the open French windows!) 

It was the campaign against reciprocity 
that put him in the Senate. He believed 
that reciprocity with the United States 
would ruin his factories. He headed the 


(Concluded on page 28) 
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~ The 


Wilderness School | 
On Wheels 


N a lonely shack far from human 
settlement, two brothers aged 
nine and eleven years were eking 
out a precarious existence. The 

Northern Ontario forest, in mid- 
winter, is harsh; the boys’ provisions 
and clothing were none too adequate. 
Their mother was dead and their 
father had been obliged to allow them 
to shift for themselves as he tended 
his trap-lines far downstream. The 
brothers had no education, no knowl- 
edge of the outside world. Not far 
from their shack was the transcon- 
tinental line, and they often watched, 
with wistful longing, the passing 
trains which never stopped in the wil- 
derness but to them represented 
everything that meant adventure and 
romance. 

Then, wonder of wonders, came the 
day when a train did stop. A man 
came to see them, and from that day 
on a wonderful change took place in 
their lives. For this man was the 
teacher from the School Car, and he 
introduced them to all the wonders 
of learning. Christmas was approach- 
ing, and he was their Santa Claus, 
providing them with new clothing, 
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and revealing the marvel of the 


‘Christmas message, strange to them 


as to most of his other charges. 

For some weeks the railway car 
which contained a fully equipped 
school room, the teacher’s living room 
and a well-stocked kitchen, halted at 
Ramsay, some forty miles from the 
home of the two brothers. They 
found an old tent, pitched it among 
the spruce trees, banked it with snow, 
thatched it with boughs, and lived in 
it as long as the school car remained, 
though the temperature often dropped 
to more than fifty degrees below zero. 

A few years ago the problem of 
providing education for the scattered 
groups of people in the vast regions 
of Northern Ontario gave consider- 
able concern to the Ontario Provin- 
cial Department of Education. When 
a settlement becomes more or less 
permanently established, there is no 
difficulty in opening a school; but in 
the case of the railroad right-of-way 
workers, the woodsmen and the trap- 
pers, a family may be here today and 
gone tomorrow. In some instances 
where hardy pioneers have ventured 
to make a little clearing near the 


Photo, courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


‘By James Montagnes 


transcontinental and are attempting 
to wrest a living from the earth, there 
may be only one or two families to- 
gether, not enough to justify a per- 
manent school. Yet the children of 
such people as these mentioned are 
as much entitled to educational fa- 
cilities as those of the richest city 
financier. 

At first, the railways were rather 
skeptical when the Department of 
Education suggested the school car 
idea in 1926. But they allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded, and cooperated 
to the fullest in the experiment. 
Each. of the two great systems, the 
Canadian National and the Canadian 
Pacific, supplied a car, converted it, 
and furnished the living room and 
kitchen to the King’s taste. The De- 
partment outfitted the school rooms 
and library for children and adults, 
and supplied the teachers. The ven- 
ture has succeed beyond the wildest 
dreams of its early advocates. The 
school car has come to stay in North- 
ern Ontario, at least until the re- 
mote day when settlement will have 
progressed so far as to make it un- 
necessary. 

There is no need, you may be sure, 
of invoking the School Act to force 
attendance upon these northern chil- 
dren. When the school car is in their 
vicinity, nothing but a catastrophe 
can keep them away. Anything short 
of 100 % attendance is most unusual. 
And it does not require two or three 
years to teach them the alphabet and 
the simple rudiments of schooling. 
Their whole heart and soul is in the 
work. Education, one of the school 
car teachers remarked, is a state of 
mind. He was right. In more than 
one case children have, in the course 
of three weeks or so, reached a point 


where it would require as many full 
(Concluded on page 27) 
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road cars of the Dominion. 
Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


Interior of one of the fully equipped rail- 
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Social Studies Section 


Why Doesn’t Canada Grow? 






GLANCE at the map of 


a good half of Canada’s three 

and a half million square 
miles as frozen territory policed by the 
Royal Northwest Mounted in search 
of some crazy trapper who had been 
driven to crime by the foul weather. 
A good place to shoot moose and bait 
traps, perhaps, but unfit for human 
habitation. The habitable latitudes of 
the United States extend roughly from 
thirty to forty-eight degrees, a matter 
of eighteen degrees. For Canada, the 
concentration of towns is narrowed 
into six degrees—from the forty-ninth 
to the fifty-fifth parallel, one third of 
our habitable latitudes. Under such 
adverse climatic conditions we cannot 
expect Canada to rival the 125 mil- 
lions of the United States, but we 
might expect her to support a third or 
a fourth of that figure, let us say 
some thirty million Canadians. What 
do we find instead? Today there are 
only about ten million people scat- 
tered over an area the size of the 
United States, of whom six million 
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How Canada’s foreign trade is divided. 
(From a chart by Business Year Book.) 


North America explains away . 


By Jultan Aronson 
































The sparsity of Canada’s population in 
Europe is shown on this map, where 


live in Ontario and Quebec. Fifty 
years ago, conservative Canadians 
predicted a population of thirty mil- 
lion during the present decade. Their 
judgment is nowhere near the actual 
figures. What has kept Canada from 
growing? What has kept her from 
paralleling the United States in rapid 
expansion? 


Railroads 
Fifty years ago the interior of the 
country was a vacuum. Covered 


wagons couldn’t penetrate beyond the 
barren quagmires of the Canadian 
Shield extending north of Lake Su- 
perior. There -were no convenient 
waterways comparable to our Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers for transport- 
ing the pioneers into the central 
wheatlands. Only a railroad could do 
the trick. Once a_ transcontinental 
track connecting Montreal in the east 
with Vancouver on the Pacific was 
built, the resources of the country 
could be fully developed, as they had 
been in our country after the comple- 
tion of the Union Pacific. The thou- 
sands of immigrants who were then 
entering the United States to accept 
the generous quarter-sections would 
detour slightly northward to take ad- 
vantage of the bigger pickings and 
settle in the Provinces. Europe’s land- 
hungry millions would thus be domi- 
ciled by a method that had been tested 
and proved workable in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, territory similar to 
the Canadian. All that was needed 
was capital to build the road and the 
Canadian shipping agents in Glasgow 
and Hamburg could start taking fare 
and punching tickets for Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and _ all 
points west. It was a thrilling com- 
mercial venture which was skilfully 
elaborated into epic proportions by 
the stock and bond salesmen inter- 
ested in making a pretty penny on 
the enormous amount of securities 





comparison with the United States and 
each dot represents 500,000 persons. 


marketed before the road could be fin- 
ished. In order to encourage the proj- 
ect still further, the government sub- 
sidized the Canadian Pacific Railway 
syndicate with millions of acres of the 
best land. 

The capital was finally raised. 
Chinese coolies hammered away with 
their sledge hammers, Irish foremen 
cursed commands, and Scottish en- 
gineers consulted their log tables to 
calculate fabulous quantities. The 
epic task was marred, alas, by graft 
and land speculation and watered 
stock, but the thing was done. A con- 
tinent of over three thousand miles 
had been spanned by a steel band. A 
forbidding void had been laid open 
by the gigantic labors of men and 

-machines. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way didn’t waste any time exploiting 
the wonders of Canada to the dis- 
gusted factory worker in Lancashire 
or to the equally dissatisfied continen- 
tal peasant. Europe was taught all 
about the North American Utopia in 
a style of romantic exaggeration. And 
fifty years after the last spike pierced 
the last tie and the first billboard pro- 
claimed the newly accessible Paradise, 
what do we see? The country still 
population-starved and nowhere an 
approximation of the thirty millions 
we were led to expect. Instead of 
teeming millions ploughing the soil, 
there still remain 350 million acres to 
be cultivated; instead of smelters 
sticking their ugly chimneys out of 
the ground, we find a mineral reserve 
that has barely been nicked. Most of 
Canada’s timber remains virgin and 
her rapids generate only one tenth of 
their potential horsepower. She has 
grown, to be sure, but hardly enough 
for her size and investment. 


U._S. Competition 


But why? For one reason, Canada 
doesn’t grow fast enough because she 
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is too near a better bargain. Those 
who finally emigrate to her Provinces 
seldom stay there very long. Sir 
Robert Falconer of Toronto Univer- 
sity estimates some two million Cana- 
dians streaming into the United States 
between 1920 and 1927. Before 1920, 
our census shows 1,300,000 Cana- 
dians domiciled in this country. This 
comprises a total equivalent of a third 
of Canada’s present population, no 
mere trifle, if you please. The prob- 
lem that confronts Canadian states- 
men is not only one of printing pretty 
posters to attract the immigrant, but 
of keeping him satisfied after he ar- 
rives. During a four-year period 
(1923-1927), the Canadian govern- 
ment spent eleven million dollars on 
immigration—a cost of twenty dollars 
per immigrant. The immigrants get 
one taste of bad weather that sends 
them reeling to the nearest informa- 
tion service to discover how long they 
must remain in Canada before they 
can secure papers for the United 
States. And do you blame them? One 
month they are smitten by the Arctic 
blasts and the next month smothered 
by the prairie heat until there is little 
stamina left to weather the Herculean 
task of sowing and reaping and pay- 
ing off the mortgage. In 1926, of the 
4,685 quarter-sections occupied, 3,400 
were cancelled. Why slave over an 
isolated farm fourteen hours a day 
when Henry Ford beckoned you with 
$5.00 a day and the garish signs atop 
movie palaces promised comfortable 
seats and pleasant entertainment in a 
more moderate climate? The answer 
to this question is the thousands of 
torn-down pine shacks warped by the 
wind in silent testimony to a losing 
battle against nature and a mortgage. 
The depression may help to keep 
Canadians at home and encourage 
those who had drifted to the Yankee 
factories to retrace their steps home- 
ward. If so, the immigration statistics 
of the last two years show it but 


slightly. 
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Race Problems 

Canada doesn’t grow fast enough, 
also, because the British Canadians 
have in recent times put up barriers 
against the very people who would be 
able to work sixteen hours a day and 
withstand the Siberian winters. Her 
soil requires the moujik-type of peas- 
ant with a low standard of living; a 
type that is fruitful, that can nourish 
large families to grapple with earth 
and climate and tame it into yielding 
large crops. Eastern European peas- 
ants fit the bill. Some three hundred 
thousand Ukrainians and Russians 
have already settled the North-West 
quarter sections, but Canada doesn’t 
encourage them. The Anglo-Saxon 
Canadians loyal to the British Empire 
charge them with not being easily 
assimilable; with pacifism and dis- 
loyalty during the last war; with an 
objectionable moral code. The Douk- 
hobor Russians have been openly per- 
secuted because their primitive Chris- 
tian beliefs end up occasionally with 
a grand nude parade considered 
shocking by their more civilized Chris- 
tian neighbors. The fact that they 
have been otherwise harmless and 
persevering farmers turning waste- 
land into gardens of wheat is largely 
forgotten. British Canadians, who 
compose a majority of the population, 
have in the past resented the aloof 
and unassimilable French Canadians. 
They now feel that drastic steps ought 
to be taken to prevent another inde- 
pendent nationality from digging into 
their land. To which argument 
George Godwin has answered: ‘“Eco- 
nomic security is more important to 
Canada than racial purity. And she 
cannot have both, any more than the 
United States could have both.” 

The much desired British immi- 
grant tries the soil, wrenches a liga- 
ment, and drifts over the border-——or 





The high birth rate in some of the Cana- 
dian Provinces is brightening the grave 
population problem. The photo shows the 
family of a Windsor, Ontario, huckster. 
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ends up in a Toronto factory. The 
eastern European isn’t wanted any 
more. The doors are completely shut 
on Asiatics. Western European peas- 
ants no longer immigrate in search of 
land; they migrate instead to the in- 
dustrial centers of their own country 
and find employment there. Then who 
will populate Canada? Well, there re- 
main still the children of Quebec, who 
like the children of New England in 
the nineteenth century might go west 
to try their fortune. This Province 
has an astoundingly high birth rate. 
It is part and parcel of Canada and 
its people know the vagaries of Cana- 
dian weather. It should normally 
overflow into the Prairie Provinces. 
But what do we find? The young 
people of Quebec prefer to drift 
southward into the mill towns of 
Lowell and Worcester where they will 
find other Catholics, not in a sub- 
servient position, but actually run- 
ning politics and doing favors. There 
are now 700,000 French Canadians in 
New England. Many towns in Massa- 
chusetts have become little Quebecs. 
The social life centers around the 
church, the moving pictures are 
cheap, and the wages probably much 
higher than they would have received 
tilling the soil back home. The 
Province of Quebec keeps on increas- 
ings its population regularly. Its off- 
spring do not seem willing to brave 
the prairie regions while the factories 
of New England are so comfortably 
close. Only a change in our immigra- 
tion policy with respect to Canada, er 
persistent bad times in the textile in- 
dustry, may force a change. 


Farm Prices 

Canada doesn’t grow because the 
prices of farm produce are pitifully 
low throughout the world. A country 
that depends on agriculture for its 
wealth needs decent crop prices to 
warrant expansion. Low prices and 
heavy labor complete the disillusion- 
ment of the farmer. Show him a 
profit and his hepes are buoyed high 
enough to surmount Arctic cold, 
grasping mortgage-holders, and the 
other nine plagues that have beset the 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGNPOSTS s 


We have found the following current 
articles of especial interest: 

American Magazine (December), “How 
Will They Get Through the Winter?” 
Questions by Henry F. Pringle; Answers 


by Harry L. Hopkins. (January), “We ‘ 


Jews” by George E. Sokolsky; “Short- 
Weight Justice” by Jerome Beatty. 

American Mercury (December), “The 
New Deal vs. Recovery” by B. Stolberg 
and W. J. Vinton; “The Child Labor Dis- 
grace” by A. M. Turano. (January), 
“Labor Fights the American Legion” by 
Walter Wilson; “Illegal Periodicals in 
Germany” by Walter Schoenstedt. 

Asia (December), “Bombs in Bengal” 
by Frank C. Bancroft, (Part I). (Janu- 
ary),,-“Bombs in Bengal” by Frank C. 
Bancroft (Part Il); “What Is This Sea 
Power” by Charles A. Beard. 

Atlantie Monthly (January), “With the 
A. E. F.” by Harvey Cushing; “Youth 
and Revolution” by Vincent Sheean (final 
installments of excellent series). 

Common Sense (January), “American 
Standard of Dying” by Katherine Kel- 
lock; “A 30-Hour Week?” by Francis J. 
Gorman and Stuart Chase. 

Consumers Defender (December), “The 
Farmer Tries to Get His” by Oliver Carl- 
son; “The NRA in Eclipse” by Colston 
E. Warne. 

Current History (December), “Britain’s 
Care of the Jobless” by Amy Hewes; “In- 
equality in Soviet Russia” by Louis 
Fischer. (January), “If War Should 
Come” by Philip C. Jessup; “Toward 
Nationalized Railroads” by Winthrop M. 
Daniels; ‘““The Fate of the Saar” by Sid- 
ney B. Fay. 

Foreign Affairs (January), “The Oc- 
tober Revolution in Spain” by Luis Ara- 
quistain. 

Forum (January), 
Monarchy Survive?: 
Strachey; “ ‘Yes’ ” 


“Will the British 
‘No’” by John 
by L. S. Amery; “I 
Was A Rich Man's Son” by Croswell 
Bowen; “The ‘T'VA—A New World Be- 
gins” by Katherine Glover. 

Harpers (December), “Changing Trends 
in Sport” by John R. Tunis; “Paradise 
Lost—or Mislaid” by D. W. Brogan. 
(January), “What About Public Works?” 
by David C. Coyle; “How We _ Recon- 
struct Nature” by M. Ilin; “The Saar— 
and Human Nature” by Edward P. Dean. 

Hygeia (January), “Why Condition the 
Air?” by Dr. J. Arthur Myers; “These 
Teeth of Mine” by David W. McLean, 
D.D.S.; “Some Obesity ‘Cures’ and “Treat- 
ments’” by Arthur J. Cramp. 

Living Age (December), “Behind the 
Marseilles Murders” by Paul Kéri; “The 


Secret War for Cotton” by a Special 
Correspondent. 
Nation (December 26, 1934), “Father 


Coughlin” by Raymond G. Swing. 

National Geographic (January), “Euro- 
pean Outpost: The Azores” by H. C. 
Adams; “Where the Sailing Ship Sur- 
vives” by A. J. Villiers. 2 

New Masses (December 25, 1934), “Why 
Capitalism Can’t Plan” by Earl Browder. 

New Outlook (December), “To Utopia 
on a Townsend Pension” by Seth Axley; 
“What’s a Picket?” by Victor H. Bern- 
stein; “Economic War Reports” by Ed- 
ward H. Collins. 

New Republic (December 26, 1934), 
“The Saar on the Auction Block” by P. 
Soupault. 

Survey Graphic (December), “The Way 
ef Security” by Frances Perkins; “How 
Europeans Pay Sickness’ Bills” by 
Michael M. Davis. 
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The Eve of the Saar Election 


EXT Sunday is January 13th. 
Just another day for-us, but the 
day of days for 800,000 Saar- 
landers. A decision that has been hang- 
ing fire for fifteen years will be made 
then. Will the Saar vote to unite with 
France, to reunite with Germany, or to 
remain as at present under the control of 
the League? (Schol., November 24, 1934.) 

Insiders argue about the relative size 
of the vote, but it is generally agreed 
that the Saar will vote to return to Ger- 
many. The German refugees, the Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Catholics, who 
had been putting up a battle for the 
status quo, had the bottom drop out of 
their position on December 3rd, 
France and Germany came to an agree- 
ment on the problem. (Schol., December 
15th, 1934.) That indicated that France, 
too, accepted the return of the Saar to 
Germany as a foregone conclusion. 

What will reunion with Germany mean 
to the Saarlanders? From a purely eco- 
nomic standpoint it would appear that 
every Saarlander who casts a vote that 
way is in danger of voting unemployment 
for himself. Why? Because the Saar 
has béen in the happy economic position 
of having both France and Germany as 
customers for its goods. It has had ad- 


when 


vantageous customs arrangements with 
both countries. It has, however, done a 
much greater volume of business with 


France than with Germany. While only 
10.4 per cent of the Saar coal went to 
Germany in 1933, about 44 per cent went 
to France (including Alsace-Lorraine). 
With the return of the Saar to Germany, 
however, it might suit France better to buy 
its coal from Great Britain, Belgium, or 
Poland. Welsh coal is superior to Saar 
coal; Great Britain, formerly one - of 
France’s best customers, has not been 
trading with her much of late; it would 
be to the advantage of both to negotiate 
a trading agreement whereby France 
would sell some of her products to Great 
Britain in exchange for Welsh coal. 





Saarlanders giving the Nazi salute. 


Nor can the Saar hope to replace 
France with Germany as its normal mar- 
ket. Industrialists of the Ruhr will con- 
tinue to frown on competition from the 
Saar as they have in the past. The whole 
story of what will happen to this unfortu- 
nate bit of land has been put very plainly 
by Hugo Stinnes, one of Germany’s lead- 
ing industrialists, “If the Saar ever be- 
comes German again, its products will 
have to be sent to the scrapyard.” 

Nor is that all that will happen in the 
event of reunion with Germany. At pres- 
ent the Saarlander’s taxes are lower than 
those of either France or Germany; they 
will be raised to the German level. At 
the same time the cost of living, now 
about 40 per cent lower than in Germany, 
will likewise be raised. For fifteen years 
the Saarlanders have known no com- 
pulsory military service. That, too, will 
be changed. And despite the fact that 
Germany promises in the agreement of 
December 3 to respect all rights of the 
inhabitants regarding social insurance and 
State aid, and guarantees them freedom 
from persecution because of race, re- 
ligion, or political belief, labor union 
leaders, Jews, Catholics, and Leftists have 
little faith in these promises because of 
what has already happened in Germany. 
In these crucial days before the plebiscite, 
the stories of more Hitler “purges” ema- 
nate from anti-Nazi sources in the Saar. 
Official German newspapers deny the 
truth of these charges and outsiders find 
it difficult to know what to believe. 

The agreement of December 3rd came 
as a big surprise. How can France’s com- 
plete reversal of policy in regard to the 
Saar be explained? Certainly not entirely 
on the basis of the payment of 900,000,000 
franes for the mines. No, France must 
have received other things as well. Is 
France returning to the policy of coopera- 
tion with Germany, and does the agree- 
ment contain secret clauses guaranteeing 
her freedom from attack by Germany? 
Was Hitler enough worried abeut the out- 
come of the vote to 
see the necessity for 
a change of tactics, 
including a_ bargain 
with the Catholic 
Church that it remain 
effectively neutral in 
the Saar in exchange 
for a promise of cessa- 
tion of anti-Catholic 
activity in Germany? 

It appears as though 
the well-being of the 
Saar’s inhabitants has 
been of secondary con- 
sideration to France 


and Germany. The 
Saar has been only 
a pawn in their 
gain. 
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Washington Presses Fight on Power Trust 


HE Power Trust has always 

fought municipal ownership 

power plants. Now it is di- 

recting its guns at the T. V. A. 
Newton D. Baker who as Mayor of 
Cleveland in 1914 announced that he 
had been “for 13 years combating 
public utilities in Cleveland” is one of 
“two constitutional lawyers of na- 
tional reputation” (James M. Beck 
was the other) who was hired by 
Thomas N. McCarter, president of 
the Edison Electric Institute, to give 
his opinion on the constitutionality of 
the T. V. A. project. Members of the 
Edison Electric Institute, which 
represents 80 per cent of the electric 
power interests of the United States, 
were delighted to learn that the two 
lawyers agreed, in a joint opinion 
studded with citations from Supreme 
Court decisions, that the whole T. V. 
A. legislation was unconstitutional. 
They declared they would carry their 
fight against Mr. Roosevelt’s power 
program to the courts. 

David E. Lilienthal, director of the 
T. V. A. welcomed the challenge with 
these words, “The mask is off. The 
few men in New York City who 
through the holding companies con- 
trol the electricity supply of 130,000,- 
000 people, have stepped from behind 
the ‘widows and orphans,’ the pre- 
ferred stockholders . . . and are now 
speaking in their own behalf. We now 
have in the open a clear issue between 
the people who use electricity and 
those who have control of it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has long been a foe 
of the Power Trust. His 
critics may justifiably point 
to his changing position on 
other issues but in this he 
has remained steadfast. This 
threatened attack on T. V. 

A. his pet project, prodded 

him te launch a fresh ne! 

fensive agaimst his powerfu 

enemy. The Federal Gov- 

emment has refused to pay 

its power bills simee July 

1934, arguing that the rates 

charged for its effice build- 

ings in New York City were 
too high. For the same rea- saad 
sm Mayor LaGuardia re- 

fueed te renew the city 

power contracts. Whereupon the 
President imvited the Mayor to Wash- 
ington. The result was a projected 
plan for cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the city in build- 
ing their own electric power plants in 
New York (the city to finance part of 
the project with a loan from the 
P.W. A.) 

So the battle is joined. From the 
evidence uncovered by the Federal 
Trade Commission in its six year in- 


vestigation of the “propaganda ac- 
tivities of public utility interests,” it 
promises to be a lively affair. The 
Commissivn’s findings concern you be- 
cause you have probably been affected 
b} public utilities propaganda. The 
National Electric Light Association, 
forerunner of the Electric Institute, 
spent large sums “to mold the thoughts 
and beliefs of the present and future 
generations in conformity with the 
utility interests.” The Commission’s 
report says, ‘““No means of presenting 
the utility story to all schools was 
overlooked, even the kindergarten be- 
ing provided with a specially published 
book, ‘The Ohm Queen’ of which the 
record shows over 400,000 printed and 
distributed. The very text books in 
classrooms were surveyed in many 
States and definite steps taken to have 
those considered unfavorable replaced 
by others written by utility men or by 
professors receiving retainers from 
the industry. 

- Bureaus for supplying the press 
with Utility information were set up 
in 22 states (one year in as many as 
82 states). They placed regular ad- 
vertising amounting to $25,000,000 to 
$30,000,000 a year, and also distrib- 
uted weekly “news” bulletins, expen- 
sive brochures, ete. The director of 
the New England Bureau of the 
N. E. L. A. was pleased with the work 
of his staff and his report shows why. 
“One of the most amazing and valu- 
able results we have so far obtained 
has‘ been the number of editorials 
published in many of the leading 


LILIENTHAL 
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newspapers in New England, where 
our material has been directly re- 
printed in the editorial columns or 
taken as a text for favorable com- 
ment on the public utility programs.” 

The Federal Trade Commission’s 
report estimates that the money spent 
for propaganda by all the national 
and state associations came to at least 
$2,000,000 a year. M. H. Aylesworth, 
managing director of the N. E. L. A., 
defended the expenditure with this 
statement: “All the money being spent 
is worthwhile . . . don’t be afraid of 
the expense. The public pays the ex- 
pense.” 

How does the power trust fight any- 
one who favors government owner- 
ship? Roy McGregor, assistant di- 
rector of its Illinois State bureau gave 
his method. “My idea would be not 
to try logic, or reason, but to try to 
pin the Bolshevik idea on my oppo- 
nent.” 

That the utility interests are dis- 
turbed by the Administration’s per- 
sistent campaign to encourage public 
ownership and thus to drive down 
excessive rates has been evident in 
several ways. Full-page newspaper 
advertisements signed by utility ex- 
ecutives plead for the “thousands of 
small investors” whose property will 
be destroyed by a duplication of ex- 
isting facilities. McCarter even pro- 
posed that the Government join with 
the Electric Institute in presenting a 
test case on the constitutionality of 
government ownership to the Supreme 
Court. This was refused. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


* . 
Munitions Investigation of 
shipbuilding cor- 
porations, particularly with reference to 
their contracts with the United States 
Navy, is the next item scheduled for con- 
sideration before the Senate munitions in- 
vestigating committee which Senator Nye 
heads; then come the turn of the steel 
companies and of the bankers who financed 
World War contracts in the United 
States. 

The smile on the face of Senator Nye as 
he left the White House conveyed the in- 
formation to reporters that all was well 
between President Roosevelt and the Sen- 
ate Committee. It had been felt, and 
said, that the President had sought 
to check the committee’s activities by ap- 
pointing his own committee, headed by 
Bernard M. Baruch, to suggest legislation 
to take the profits out of war. It now 
appears, after Senator Nye’s conference 
with the President, that the Executive has 
no desire to spike the committee’s work, 
that he will recommend to Congress the 
passage of an additional appropriation to 
enable the Committee to carry on its 
investigation, and that it is his desire that 
the Baruch and Senate committees get 
together to confer on a legislative pro- 
gram toward the drafting of war profit 
laws. ; 

The War Department’s opposition to 
government monopoly of munitions man- 
ufacture was expressed in a communica- 
tion sent recently to the Senate munitions 
committee through Col. Charles T. Harris 
and with the approval of George H. 
Dern, Secretary of War. ‘The depart- 
ment’s memorandum reads in part as 
follows: 

“The War Department does not oppose 
in any way the licensing of American 
industry in the manufacture of munitions, 
as it does not believe that control of 
licensing will in any way impair efficiency 
of American industry for munitions man- 
ufacture in war. 

“The War Department does not favor 
the nationalization of munitions manufac- 
ture, that is, the full manufacture in gov- 
ernment establishments. Such a_ policy 
would fail in war, and therefore does not 
appear logical in peace.” ; 

As soon as the munitions inquiry re- 
convenes, Senator Nye will be obliged to 
keep the promise he made upon the re- 
ceipt of the War Department’s demurrer; 
that he would shoot it full of holes. 


Red Scare notable group of 


American educators, including John 
Dewey, Charles A. Beard and George S. 
Counts, had called upon the Congressional 
committee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities to include in its investigation the 
“most insidious and un-American attack 
upon our educational institutions” being 
carried on, according to the charge, by 
several newspapers of the William Ran- 
dolph Hearst chain, the cables from Mos- 
cow were carrying reports that a “purge” 
of left-wing elements was proceeding in 
the educational institutions of Soviet 
Russia. 

The committee of protesting educators 
charged that reporters for the Syracuse 
Journal and the New York Journal had 
attempted to whip up “red scares” against 
professors at Syracuse University and 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
in the former city by sending reporters 
who posed as prospective students, and in 
the latter by interviews published with 


Two days after a 


Dr. Counts and Dr. William H. Kilpat- 
rick, professor of philosophy at Teachers 
College, after the “inquiring student” 
dodge had failed. 

Charging that the Hearst campaign, if 
successful, would reduce American edu- 
cational institutions to the servile status 
to which schools and colleges have been 
degraded in Germany, the committee of 
educators declares: 

“Recent occurrences at Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Columbia University indicate 
that a campaign of terrorism against 
teachers in American colleges, universities, 
schools and even private schools, is getting 
under way. Such repressive efforts are 
not only directly contrary to American 
democratic tradition, but, if successful, 
would make it impossible for schools to do 
their proper work.” 

In Russia the educational purge is a 
development of the drive against the 
“left” elements in the Communist party 
which followed upon the assassination of 
Kirov. The attacks of Pravda, official 
Communist journal, on the Trotskyite 
“corrupters” of youth, have, ironically, 
something of the tang of a Hearst snarl 
against Communists in American schools 
and colleges. 

At Dniepropetrovsk, in the Ukraine, the 
head of the city party committee, an as- 
sistant and other officials were removed 
for failing to censor or remove certain 
professors harboring Trotskyite “errors” 
and “corrupting the young” at Dniepro- 
petrovsk University. A similar situation 
was uncovered at Kursk in the Central 
Russian Plateau. Sedition hunters also 
are hot on the trail of a Professor Vlad- 
imiroff, expelled from the party in 1928 
for being a pro-Trotsky man. 

The Hearst press was described as 
Enemy No. 1 in a resolution adopted at 
the closing sessions of the annual conven- 
tion of the Student League for Industrial 
Democracy at Northwestern University, 
Chicago. The newspapers in the Hearst 
chain were described as “The primary 
propaganda agents of American Fascism.” 


The resolution called on students ang 
faculties to boycott these papers. 
With a piece of chalk 


F:instein and three simple 


mathematical symbols, Dr. Albert [in- 
stein, one of the world’s greatest phys- 
icists of all time, stood on the stage 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology's 
little theatre, in Pittsburgh, and deliy. 
ered to several -hundred scientists a 
“paper” on “An Elementary Proof of 
the Theorem concerning the Equivalence 
of Mass and Energy.” It was the eleventh 
Josiah Willard Gibbs lecture given under 
the auspices of the American Mathemati- 
cal Society and the American Physical 
Society, in connection with the annual 
winter meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 

Almost thirty years ago Prof. Einstein 
first announced the mass-energy theorem 
of which he gave to scientists “an ele- 
mentary proof.” Previously it had been 
believed that matter was indestructible 
and inconvertible, and that there was no 
relation between matter and energy. Dr. 
Einstein proved for the first time that 
the law of conservation of mass was iden- 
tical with the law of conservation of en- 
ergy and that mass might be considered 
as a form in which energy appeared. By 
this theorem is explained to physicists 
what goes on in the core of the atom and 
to astronomers tle secrets in the interior 
of the stars. 

In the mathematical statement of the 
theorem, with the symbols E for energy, 
M for matter and C for the velocity of 
light, it was shown that E equals M mul- 
tiplied by C squared. In other words, 
energy, in ergs or units of work, is equal 
to mass, or weight (M), multiplied by the 
number representing the velocity of light, 
in centimeters, again multiplied by itself, 

According to this formula, one gram of 
mass, one gram of water, for example, 
assuming that all its atoms could be .con- 

(Concluded on page 24) 


Wide World 


A view of the rsany ~ mr White House executive offices. At a cost of $325,000 Architect 


Lorenzo Si 
a roomy air-conditioned building. 





low has given the 120 members of the President’s office force 
The basement offices extending out under the lawn 


can be seen right center. In place of the old McKim dome there is now a penthouse, 
where some of the secretaries and clerks, including Mrs. Roosevelt’s, can do their work 
more comfortably. 
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The March of Events Around the World 


a 
Russia _ indictment against 


eonid V. Nikolaev, who 
shot down Sergei Kirov Dec. 1, and the 
thirteen other enemies of the Soviet state 
who have been executed, challenges the 
wildest fiction of intrigue, especially as it 
contains a confession by the chief de- 
fendant in which his revolver shot was 
supposed not only to kill Kirov but to 
constitute a signal for the murder of 
Joseph Stalin and other officials high in 
the Soviet state, for the beginning of an 


The Brotherhood of Man! 


Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


internal uprising and for intervention by 
some foreign power. Furthermore, ac- 
cording to the indictment, the “plot” un- 
covered proved that those mutually ex- 
ciusive elements, White Guard terrorists 
and that apostle of world revolution, Leon 
Trotzky, had been linked in unholy con- 
spiracy. Editorial opinion in the United 
States tends to cast doubt on the authen- 
ticity of the confession. 

Nikolaev confessed that he was in 
league with the unnamed consul of an un- 
named foreign power from whom he re- 
ceived a loan of 5,000 rubles and the 
assurance that he could manage to deliver 
correspondence from the group to Trotzky ; 
that. he prepared a false diary which 
should make it appear that the murder 
was an act of private vengeance, and 
that he had prepared other documents 
to that effect, seeking to conceal the guilt 
of the group headed by Zinoviev and 
Kameney, both of whom are co-con- 
spirators believed to have been exiled 
to Russia’s ‘Devil Island’ The indict- 
ment quotes Nikolaev: 

“We could not expect changes in the 
party leadership. by the methods of intra- 
party democracy. There was only one 
recourse—terrorism. When I shot Kirov I 
thought: ‘This shot is to serve as a signal 
calling for action within the Soviet Union 
against the Communist party and the Soviet 
government.’ However, not having faith in 
the realization of such action, our group 
put its hopes abroad—on armed interven- 
tion and aid from several foreign powers.” 

Nikolaev’s wife, mother and brother are 
reported to have given testimony against 
him, to the effect that he lived well with- 
out visible means of support, that he 


practiced shooting and that he had said 
that the only hope for the overthrow of 
the Soviet government lay in intervention 
by foreign powers. 

According to the Warsaw correspon- 
dent of the London Daily Express, Maxim 
Litvinov has appealed for a penalty less 
than death on Zinoviev should he be found 
guilty in the forthcoming trials, while a 
curious division has arisen among the four 
judges, Stalin himself being for the carry- 
ing out of the death sentence and L. M. 

Kaganovich, close to Stalin in 
power and declared to have 
been one of the intended vic- 
tims of the terrorists, favoring 
a lighter penalty. 

However Russia may treat 
the enemies within its jurisdic- 
tion there seems to be no in- 
tention to disturb Trotzky, in 
exile in France. Moscow re- 
ports no attempt will be made 
to extradite him as he is re- 
garded as a private person, 
and France has no intention of 
granting such a request so long 
as Trotsky does not abuse its 
hospitality. 


e 
Kingand Pope 

Two potentates who still 
command the loyalties of great 
masses of men and women 
scattered over the face of the 
earth — King George V_ of 
Great Britain, and Pope Pius 
XI of the Roman Catholic 
Church—delivered to the world 
Christmas greetings in which 
they stressed the need for peace 
and for unity. 

King George spoke from his 
study table in Sandringham House, Nor- 
folk, into a microphone which carried his 
voice and his message to every one of the 
British Dominions. and to the United 
States and Italy. He spoke for ten min- 
utes of an hour’s broadcast in which also 
took part a dairy farmer from New Zea- 
land, a lumberjack from a _ French- 
Canadian camp near Quebec, a gardener 
employed in the Melbourne botanical gar- 
dens, a British officer in India, a New Zea- 
land radio announcer, a patient in the 
Royal Hospital of Chelsea, a tea planter 
from Southern India, and groups of 
Welshmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen from 
their native heaths. Other contributors 
to the radio hands-around-the-Empire 
program were a grandmother in Cape 
Province, South Africa, the acting gov- 
ernor of Southern Rhodesia, a Canadian 
fisherman, a whaler off New Zealand, the 
toll collector of the Mersey Tunnel at 
Liverpool, the toll-keeper of the Sydney 
Bridge, children at a Winnipeg skating 
party, a Tasmanian fisherman, a Toronto 
hockey game announcer, a South African 
miner and an English shepherd who had 
never seen London or the sea. 

King George stressed the family note 
in his talk, saying: “It is as members of 
one family that we shall today and always 
remember those other members of it who 
are suffering from sickness or from the 
lack of work, or both, and we shall en- 
deavor to do our utmost to befriend 
them.” 

The Christmas address of the Pope, on 
the other hand, was delivered in the hear- 
ing only of the twenty Cardinals residing 
in Rome and comprising the “Curia” in 
the throne room of Vatican City. His 


address was chiefly an attack on pagan- 
ism, understood to refer to Germany, and 
a plea for peace, put in these words: 

“If peace is truly desired, we invoke 
peace. we bless peace, we pray for peace. 
If by chance there should be some who, 
owing to the new phenomenon of suicidal 
and homicidal mania, truly prefer war to 
peace then we have another prayer which 


-it will become our duty to utter and we 


would say to the Blessed Lord, ‘Disperse 
the people who want war.’ ” 


Manchukiso a1 is tempo- 


rarily quiet 
on the Russo-Manchukuo front, following 
a mysterious “invasion” by a body of Rus- 
sians, variously described as soldiers and 
armed farmers. The first report by the 
Rengo News Agency (Japanese) stated 
that the Russians were surrounded by 
Manchukuoan troops, their lines of com- 
munication cut off and that bloodshed 
was averted by the desire of the Soviet 
authorities to settle the affair peaceably. 
Subsequent reports from Tokio indicated 
Japan also wished to have the world for- 
get about the whole thing. 
Whether they were Red troops or armed 
farmers, the Russians were reported to 
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A heavyweight comes aboard. 
Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 


have crossed the border near Tungning, 
fifty miles south of Suifenho, northwest 
of Vladivostok. This territory has been 
the scene of previous similar incidents, 
one explanation of which is said to lie in 
the fact that a change in the course of 
the Wushekou River has created a new 
strip of beach claimed by both countries 
and around which the Russians had built 
a barbed wire fence. Settlement of the 
border dispute is now reported in progress 
between Russia and Japan, and Russia 
and Manchukuo. It is not believed that 
such skirmishes will jeopardize negotia- 
tions now under way for the sale to Man- 
chukuo of the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Japan’s intentions for the future are 
being read in the impending passage by 
the Japanese Diet, over whose opening 
session the Emperor Hirohite presided, 
of the largest defense appropriation in 
the history of the Japanese Empire, one 
billion yen, or $297,000,000. The battle 
over the budget has already been fought, 
and won, along the lines laid down by 
Admiral Mineo Osumi, Minister of the 
Navy, and General Senjuro Hayashi, 
Minister of War. 
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Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
ABYSSINIA 


The discovery of oil in the territories 
under dispute between Abyssinia and 
Italian Somaliland is believed at Geneva 
to be the motive for the controversy, as 
cables containing charges, counter-charges 
and demands for reparations and apolo- 
gies continue to be received by the League 
of Nations from Rome and Adis Ababa. 
The Abyssinians charge that Italy’s troops 
are continuing their invasion; Mussolini 
counters with the claim that the “invaded” 
territory is part of Italy’s Somaliland and 
repeats his demand for reparations for 
the attack at Ualual, while the Abyssin- 
jans insist that the “incident” was pro- 
voked by the invading Italians. Discov- 
ery of oil fields in the Chaco, it is pointed 
out, is responsible for the prolongation 
of the sanguinary warfare between Para- 
guay and Bolivia. 


R. F..C. 

The United States government, which 
left the railroad business at the end of the 
war, returned to it the other day when it 
took over the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
road, which it will operate until the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, the parent railroad, 
pays back the $10,763,150 it borrowed 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. Wilson McCarthy, of Salt Lake 
City, former R.F.C. member, has been 
installed as president of the road. 


INSULLS 

Martin Insull, 65-year-old brother of 
the acquitted utilities magnate of the 
Middle West, Samuel, was acquitted of 
the charge of embezzling $344,000 from 
the Middle West Utilities Company, after 
the jurors in the Cook County Criminal 
Court had taken no less than eleven ballots. 


NRA 

Christmas brought a truce in the spat 
between Donald R. Richberg, recovery ad- 
ministration co-ordinator, and General 
Hugh S. Johnson, who resigned as head 
of the NRA. General Johnson has been 
writing articles which the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post will publish; Mr. Richberg, ap- 
prehensive as to what the blunt General 
would write, wrote a letter to the Post 
warning its editor, George Horace Lori- 
mer, of the Post’s responsibility should he, 
Richberg, be libelled. This letter was 
made public and Mr. Richberg became 
wroth. Finally, General Johnson and Mr. 
Richberg mailed Christmas greetings to 
each other, and reconciled. 


INDEXES 

Business conditions in the United States 
are looking up, according to the first an- 
nual report of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper submitted to President Roosevelt. 
There has been a gain during the year of 
24 percent in industrial production, 26 
percent in factory output and 43 per- 
cent in factory employment. “While 
evidences of the progress made are con- 
crete and numerous,” Mr. Roper’s report 
continues, “the fiscal year closed with the 
capital goods industry still greatly de- 
pressed, private construction very low, 
unemployment large and relief demands 
making a steady and severe drain on the 
national budget.” 


ROYAL WEDDING 

Not everybody was enthusiastic about 
the royal wedding in England. In Dub- 
lin, rioters demonstrated against the ex- 
hibition of a film showing the wedding 
and in one movie house they hacked the 
screen to pieces. 

The British Daily Worker said: 
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“OUT OF WORK PRINCESS SIGNS 
ON DOLE 

Today, Marina, daughter of an unem- 
ployed Greek, former prince, marries 
George, son of the head of the most pros- 
perous branch of the firm of Royalty, Un- 
limited—the Buckingham Palace Branch 
of the old German Family concern which 
supplies Europe with unwanted monarchs. 

When Marina signs the marriage regis- 
ter she qualifies for the handsome dole of 
£25,000 ($125,000) a year. As a bachelor 
George drew nearly £10,000 yearly. His 
marriage allowance will be £15,000 yearly, 
placing the couple on a scale of relief 
equivalent to £500 ($2,500) weekly... . 

Not one of the gang is engaged in any 
useful or productive occupation. Conse- 
quently all their keep has to be provided 
by the British masses.” 


Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Scareheads recently announced an in- 
surrection to drive King Zog, dictator of 
Albania, from his throne. 

Latest reports reduce the “revolution” 
to a personal quarrel between Mucharem 
Barjaktar, King Zog’s former adjutant, 
and Musa Juka, present Minister of the 
Interior. After Barjaktar’s personal 
tribal following had been scattered, they 
barricaded themselves in his country 
house where they were besieged by a 
strong force of troops and gendarmerie. 





Miss Isobel Steele, youthful American 
citizen who had spent four months in 
Moabit Prison, Berlin, under the shadow 
of a treason charge and was released 
only when U. S. Ambassador Dodd inter- 
vened, returned to her native land the 
other day. A contract for exclusive pub- 
lication of her “memoirs” previously en- 
tered into by an agent prevented her 
from telling the ship news reporters about 
her prison experience. 

* 


If you liked our Armistice Day number 
you will be pleased to learn that we have 
been deluged with praise of it by peace 
societies and educators alt over the coun- 
try. The Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace has bought 6500 copies, 
500 for distribution in this country, and 
6000 all over the world! Three cheers! 


* 

Robert Robinson, Negro, born in 
Jamaica, once an American citizen, today 
sits with Josef Stalin on the Moscow City 
Soviet, to which he was elected. by the 
17,000 voting workers in a ball-bearing 
factory. Once upon a time Robinson 
worked for Henry Ford in Detroit, only 
Mr. Ford didn’t know it. When Robinson 
first came to Russia in 1930, he discov- 
ered that his presence in the foreign 
workers’ restaurant of the Stalingrad 
plant in which he was working was deeply 
resented by some white American com- 
rades, two of whom beat him up. His 
assailants were subjected to a “social 
trial” and given seventy-two hours in 
which to leave the country. 

* 


Throw your hat up in the air for Dr. 
John Ward Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education. He believes 
that no homework in the elementary 
schools and only one hour a night in the 
high schools “is a good. thing.” 





Einstein 
(Concluded from page 22) 


verted into pure energy, would yield 
900,000,000,000,000,000,000 ergs, or the 
equivalent of 120,000,000,000 horsepower. 
The truth of this, fantastic as it may 
sound, has been tested again and again, 
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not only theoretically, but experimentally. 
It means, in effect, that the energy con- 
tained in one gram of water would pro- 
pel the Mauretania, for example, across 
the Atlantic and back again. 

The recent advances of science on 
almost a dozen fronts are being mad 
known to the world at large through 
the discoveries announced, the papers read 
and the exhibits shown at this winter 
meeting of scientists. Most of the ses- 
sions were held and the exhibits housed 
in the new home of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, in the University 
of Pittsburgh group. 

Of possibly most widespread genera! 
interest after Dr. Ejinstein’s lecture, was 
the announcement by two physicians, of 
advances in the battle against infantile 
paralysis. Working independently, Dr. 
Maurice Brodie of New York University, 
Bellevue Hospital and the New York 
City Department of Health, and Dr. John 
A. Kolmer, Professor of Medicine at Tem- 
ple University and director of research at 
the Institute of Cutaneous Medicine, 
Philadelphia, have developed vaccines 
which have been tested with a marked 
degree of success on hundreds of human 
beings. 

Dr. Brodie first tested the vaccine on 
himself and subsequently on several of 
his assistants who volunteered. Later, 
more than 300 children were successfully 
vaccinated in an area considered subject 
to epidemics of the disease. Hundreds of 
children and adults too who have been in 
contact with infantile paralysis are being 
vaccinated with every indication that none 
would be subject to the disease. 

“It is not possible,’ said Dr. Kolmer, 
“at this time to state the duration of 
immunity following vaccination, although 
monkeys vaccinated over a year ago are 
still immune to intracerebral injections of 
virus. 

“However, if the immunity endures 
only a sufficient number of years to pro- 
tect children over their age of greatest 
susceptibility, until maturation immunity 
has developed, it would appear very much 
worth while.” 

Dr. Brodie described to the same ses- 
sion of scientists his efforts to create a 
vaccine successful against epidemic en- 
cephalitis, mistakenly called sleeping sick- 
ness. So far Dr. Brodie has tried his 
vaccine only on mice, but every. one of 
the hundred on which he tried it became 
immune to the disease. The same session 
heard Dr. T. S. Painter, Professor of 
zoology at the University of Texas, an- 
nounce his discovery of the habitat of the 
gene, the minute organism within the 
chromosome within which hereditary char- 
acteristics are conveyed from generation 
to generation. 


Deaths of the Week 


John Emory Andrus, 93, reputed to be 
one of the twelve wealthiest Americans, 
the contemporary and friend of such for- 
tune-makers as Russell Sage, George F. 
Baker, Jay Gould, Thomas F. Ryan and 
J. P. Morgan, the elder, and the richest 
man to travel to his New York office from 
Yonkers by subway. . . . George Wylie 
Paul Hunt, 73, seven times Governor of 
Arizona and former Minister to Siam, 
a typical product of the pioneer South- 
west who won for himself the name of 
“Old Roman.” . . . John Collings-Taswell 
Glossop, 63, Vice-Admiral of the British 
Navy, who as Captain of the cruiser 
Sydney in the World War sank the 
famous German cruiser Emden off the 
Cocos Islands. ... Rev. Dr. Augustus F. 
Beard, 102, the oldest Yale alumnus and 
the oldest Christian minister in the United 
States. 
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For all your pencil sketching use Eldorado, the Master Drawing Pencil. It makes 
Sold at stores that feature dependable drawing materials. 


drawing easier! 
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A CALL TO AMBITION 


ENTER THE ELDORADO HIGH SCHOOL 
DRAWING COMPETITION. ... 


1, Cash Awards of $50, $25, $15. 


2. Cash Honorable Mentions of $5 
Each. 


3, A Gold or Silver Emblem to Each 


Winner. 


Win one of these cash 
awards and the handsome, 
permanent emblem that 
goes with it! Enter now— 
competition closes March 
15—write for full details 
to School Bureau, Dept. 
115-J, Joseph Dixon Cru- 
cible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J.; or to the 
Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zine, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 


ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
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Coaching Tips on Ice Hockey 


N Canada and those parts of the 
United States where winter comes 
and stays for a spell, the first ice 
of the season is_ thrillingly 

awaited by those whose feet are never 
so happy as when they are clamped 
to a pair of skates. The first ice of 
the season, if it is on a natural pond, 
is a rare and beautiful sight. It is 
called “black ice,” somewhat inappro- 
priately, for it is the clearest and most 
crystal-like ice of all. Skating over 
it one can see right through it, and 
the skater gets the impression of mov- 
ing over a sheet of transparent glass 
through which he can see the move- 
ment and life in the water below. 
“Black ice” will retain its crystal 
beauty only as long as the snow stays 
away and the temperature stays low, 
or until the skaters have cut it up so 
that hardiy a square inch of the 
“black” remains. The accompanying 
photographs were taken on the first 
day of ice this season at the Pomfret 
School, Pomfret, Conn. The larger 
picture shows how passing wins 
hockey games. The Left Wing, ap- 
proaching the goal from the left, 
draws the goalie over to protect that 
end of the goal, then whips the puck 
across to the Righ Wing who imme- 
diately shoots it into the open end of 
the goal. When confronted with a 
situation of this kind, with two oppo- 
nents flying into the scoring area, the 
goalie is put to a real test. The best 
he can usually do is to block as much 
of the goal opening as possible, and 
trust to luck that he will stop the shot. 
The other picture shows one of the 
common fouls in ice hockey—the leg 
and stick check. The player with the 
puck (with his back turned) has at- 
tempted to skate with the puck around 
the opposing defensive man. The 


latter illegally has skated into the 
puck carrier and is pushing him with 
his right leg. The defensive player is 
also cross checking by putting out his 
stick and holding it across the in- 
tended path of the puck carrier. The 
penalty for each of these offenses is 
two minutes off the ice (minor pen- 


alty). 
Helpful Tips on Hockey 


Wescott Moulton, coach of the 
Promfret School hockey team, has 
prepared a list of suggestions for im- 
proving your hockey game, as follows: 

Practice taking long shots at the goal 
as often as possible. 

When in the Center Zone, pass ahead 
to the wing waiting in the upper corner. 

A good scoring play is to circle behind 
the opposing net (cage) and pass out in 
front to team-mate who scores. 

Check back to the Center Zone and do 
not fight for the puck in the opponent’s 
End Zone when you can’t be the first in 
on the puck. 

In bringing the puck up the ice when 
the entire opposing team is on the de- 
fensive a good plan occasionally is to 


shoot the puck in the air 
to one of the corners of 
the opponents’ End Zone 
and then rush up and get 
the puck and pass out to 
a waiting teammate in 
front of the net. 

With a man in the pen- 
alty box shoot the puck, 
in the air, the length of 
the ice toward the corners 
of the rink so as to gain 
time. 

With a man in the pen- 
alty box, cover the oppos- 
ing wings; do not go after 
the man coming down the 
center with the puck, the 
defense will take care of 
him. 

In own defensive zone 
cover opponents closely, 
but do not cross check or 
push them too vigorously. 

Jump fast and_ shoot 
the puck hard. Every 
man of the forwad line 
must always jump with 


the puck carrier and if they cannot get 
up even with him for a pass, follow close 
behind him to pick up the puck in case 
it is taken from him. 

Wings must check fast in their ow 
alleys covering their opposing wings. 

Wings must stop quickly before going 
into opposing End Zone before the puck. 

When behind with only two minutes to 
play, all five men should go up the ice 
to push the play; one defense man should 
lag behind the others so as to catch any 
of the opponents who might break away 
suddenly. 

Most goals in hockey games are scored 
by getting the jump on the opponents and 
breaking clear with only the defense men 
in front of the line with the puck. 

Practice fake shot at the defense and 
circling fast around the defense. 

After circling the defense cut in to get 
in front of the goal—do not go into corner 
and attempt to shoot a goal. If you have 
found that you have gone past the point 
where a goal can be scored with any cer- 
tainty, then, circle the cage and either 
pass out to a team-mate or push it in the 
opposite side of the net. 

Practice skating with the puck, up and 
down the ice, without looking at the puck. 

Practice shooting at the cages with the 
puck going only six inches from the ice, 
This is the most potent form of scoring 
goals. 


Photograph above—How passing wins 
ockey games. The left wing has carried 
the puck around the defense and has ap- 
proached the goal from the left side of 
rink. As the goalie has him covered 
so that it is practically impossible to get 
the puck into the net, the left wing passes 
to his right wing, who comes in from the 
opposite side and makes the shot. 
Photograph on the left—Illegal leg and 
stick check. 


Develop a hard bullet shot, and shoot 
at the corners of the cage, not at the 
goalie’s pads. 

Develop your backhand shot as much as 
possible as it is very effective on occa- 
sions. 

Always practice your weaknesses, not 
your strong points, the latter will take 
care of themselves. 

Practice following up rebounds quickly 
as many goals are scored in this manner. 

When a man is coming in on the goalie 
with no one in front of him, the goalie 
must fall across the net, thus covering as 
much of it as possible and allowing the 
smallest possible opening to score. 
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JANUARY 12, 1935 
Who’s Who in the News 


PRIME MINISTER 


Since the general election of 1930, 
Richard Bedford Bennett has been Can- 
ada’s Prime Minister and “strong man.” 

With the general 
election due this 
spring his hold on 
public favor may 
slacken, to judge 
from the results of 
recent bye-elections 
in which the vic- 
tories have been 
going to liberals 
and radicals rather 
than to  conserva- 
tives, for whom 
Prime Minister 
Bennett has been leader and spokesman. 

Although the rise of the new labor- 
farmer combination, the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, constitutes a 
threat to his rule, he has held firmly to 
his Conservative principles during the de- 
pression, which hit Canada perhaps less 
hard than most other nations. The raising 
of tariffs, the increase in taxes, the re- 
duction of public expenditures and the 
discharge of civil service employees were 
along the line of Conservative policy. 
Perhaps the greatest triumph of his Gov- 
ernment was the Empire conference at 
Ottawa in 1932 at which Great Britain 
and Canada made tariff agreements. 

Prime Minister Bennett will be 65 years 
old next July. He was educated in the 
public and high schools of New Bruns- 
wick, and at Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, which seat of learning, 
as well as Queen’s University, gave him 
the honorary LL.D. degree. In 1903 he 
was admitted to the bar of New Bruns- 
wick and began practicing law. He had 
already entered politics, for as early as 
1898 he was serving in the Legislative 
Assembly of the North-West Territories. 
In 4909 he was elected to the Legislative 
Assembly of Alberta and in 1911 became 
member of Parliament for Calgary, where 
he served until 1917. In 1921 he had his 
first Cabinet experience, as Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General, and again 
in 1926, as Minister of Finance. 

As a lawyer he has represented the 
interests of large industrial and financial 
enterprises, which did not prevent him, 
while in office, from disciplining the 
bankers of Canada on several occasions 
and from launching an investigation of 
business methods. 

He was director general of National 
Service until the passing of the military 
service act in 1917, twice represented 
Canada at Geneva for the League of Red 
Cross Societies and the International Red 
Cross; was governor of his alma mater, 
and honorary colonel of the Tenth Bat- 
talion, Calgary Highlanders. His recre- 
ation is reading and he is unmarried. His 
sister is the wife of William D. Herridge, 
the Canadian Minister at Washington. 


PLEBISCITRIX 


Sarah Wambaugh is one of those wo- 
men who has devot- 
ed her life to public 
service and to teach- 
ing, her special field 
of knowledge and of 
interest lying in the 
realm of  interna- 
tional affairs and, 
specifically, in the 
League of Nations. 
With the plebiscite 
in the Saar about to 
begin, Miss Wam- 
baugh comes into 
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Wilderness School 


(Concluded from page 17) 


terms to bring pupils in an ordinary 
school. In most places the car stops 
for only a few days, work being left 
with the pupils until the rounds have 
been completed and their turn comes 
again. 

Adult education, too, is not neg- 
lected by the “School on Wheels.” 
The non-English-speaking immigrant 
pioneers are learning to read and 
write and compute. The illiterate 
section hand, heretofore denied pro- 
motion by his lack of education, now 
is able to cherish an ambition for bet- 
ter things. If he can interpret a 
train order, figure out grade or ton- 
nage, a new world of promise opens 
out before him. The teacher of the 
school car is a great man in the eyes 
of these folk, a helper and adviser in 
every conceivable sort of difficulty. 

But it is to the children that the 
school car owes its first duty, and to 
them it means more than anything 
else in life. The day when it arrives 
is a joyous one; its departure brings 
sadness, but there is always the 
knowledge that it will return again. 
It brings to them a fullness of life 
and interests, a contact with the 
things of the outside world which 
their isolation would otherwise deny. 

One lad of Indian blood, on hear- 
ing of the new wonder, packed his 
hamper with a week’s food supply 
and, all alone, paddled over thirty 
miles to the railway, for he knew that 
he was in need of something, and that 
this strange but welcome intruder be- 
longed to him, and had come to help 
him. Individual cases only serve to 
emphasize the attitude of all the chil- 
dren toward the school car. In class 
one day, the teacher was discussing 
the words, “Father, we thank Thee 
for the Light,” and asked his little 
flock to name some blessings. The 
answers varied; God was thanked for 
many things, for the red sky, and 
health, and parents. But one, with 
solemnity and reverence, simply said: 
“For having the School Car after 
all.” 





the headlines, for she was one of three 
experts appointed to draw up the regula- 
tions on the Saar plebiscite for the League 
of Nations, and has written extensively 
on the subject, among her works being 
Monograph on Plebiscites, with a collec- 
tion of official documents, published in 
1920, Le pratique des plebiscites interna- 
tionauz. 

It was she whom the League of Nations 
appointed expert advisor to the Peruvian 
government in connection with the Tacna- 
Arica plebiscite and in recognition of her 
work in connection with that work she 
was decorated by the city of Arequipa. 
Her connection with the League of Na- 
tions dates from 1920 when she became 
a member of the minorities section of 
the League of Nations secretariat, and 
she has attended various assemblies of 
the League. 
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in 1635 


THIS..... 


in 1 
WHAT WOULD YOU SUGGEST? 


PEED in transportation was unknown in 
1635, the year in which America’s first free 
high school was founded. When our Pilgrim 
forefathers came to a river, all they wanted to 
know was whether they could cross—and where. 


BUT NOW .. 


Suppose that you, with your knowledge of 
present day mechanical drawing and conveni- 
ences, were to find yourself on the bank of the 
small river pictured above, together with the 
two figures shown. You certainly could sug- 
gest a method or a structure that would be a 
vast improvement on the scow and cable 
which man-power pulled across. 

In this project, one in the K & E Master- 
Draftsman Contest, it is desired to construct 
a modern vessel or structure by which people 
and vehicles may cross the small river shown. 
You will be given wide latitude in determining 
just what means to use. 

This interesting situation is but one of three 
that are presented for you to work out in the 


K & E MASTER DRAFTSMAK 
CONTEST 


“Three Centuries of Progress"' 
$20.00 $25.00 $30.00 


in cash prizes, as well as attractive honorable 
mention awards in cash and drawing materials 
await the best solution of this and two other’ 
equally intriguing projects which have been 
particularly planned for high school students 
by Keuffel & Esser Co., America’s leading 
manufacturers of drawing materials. 


Write at Once for Details 


No obligation! And to provide yourself with 
additional all-around knowledge of how me- 
chanical drawing instruments can help you 
any time, why not get, for an extra dime, a 
copy of our instructive 12-page brochure, 
“Drafting Materials, Their Care and Use,” our 
16-page ‘Elementary Instructions for Oper- 
ating the Slide Rule,” and 2 generous sized 
sheets of & E Duplex Drawing Paper (wide- 
ly preferred by leading architects and engin- 
eers) which you can use for your contest draw- 
ings? Ten cents in stamps or coin will bring 
them to you. WRITE TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


New York 
San Francisco 


Drawing Materials Slide Rules 
Measuring Tapes Surveying Instruments 


eee a a a > 


| Keuffe! & Esser Co., 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N.J. | 


Kindly send me (check material desired): | 


Full de- Your 12-page booklet, 
tails of “Drafting Materials, 
| the K & E ta wey we ee your | 
a “Elementary nstructions 
| ‘erthree at. for Operating the Slide 
. and two generous 
§ SracGyarro- sheets of Duplex | 
ject sheets, Drawing Paper, for which 
atnocharge. 


St. Louis 
Montreal 


Chicago 


I enclose ten cents. ! 


DODD s 5 6.0606 066 03600005 bo¢ cc ceerecvsetepe 1 


School & Mech. Drawing Teacher 


ee | 


| 
l 
| Town & State 
| 
. 































Send for 
Yours TODAY 
Here is a beautiful 

set of art sugges- 
tions that are valuable all year 
round. They will help you in 
your school art as well as 
contest entries. They tell 
how you can produce out- 
standing work with 


CRAYONEX 


The super quality inexpensive crayons 


@ WRITE FOR “WINNING ART IDEAS” SENDING 
A FLAP OR LABEL OF ANY TUNED PALET 
PRODUCT, OR s< FOR MAILING CHARGES. 











“Technical Hints” by Ernest Watson 
is the answer to “How can I im- 
prove my pencil technique?” Val- 
uable helps to students competing 
for the ELDORADO-SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS, and to all students in- 
terested in drawing. Complete port- 
folio sent free on request by School 
Bureau, 115-J, Joseph Dixon Cruc- 
ible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Aivilik Tribal - Stories 
(Concluded from page 11) 

if he is to be a good hunter. But 

when he composes his stories he is 

first and foremost a dramatist, and 

Natural History simply has to take 

care of itself. 

In the story of Ookpikjuak and 
Shik Shik, fact and fancy are com- 
mingled wholesale. Snowy owls do 
catch ground squirrels, to be sure. 
Ground squirrels do eat grass, and 
become fat in late summer, and hiber- 
nate. But beyond these few facts the 
story is, in the main, a portrayal of 
Eskimo courtesy, ancestor-worship, 
and sense of justice. 

I decided it would be better not to 
ask questions. I would let old Angoti 
and By-and-By go right on with their 
tales of fish-eating foxes, fulmar pe- 
trels wearing snow-glasses, caribou 
with sealskin boots on their feet, loons 
paddling canoes, and ground squirrels 
singing ditties for snowy owls to 
dance to. I would smile when my 
friends smiled, laugh when they 
laughed, and look as if I understood 
exactly what each story meant. 

Too, I would dream of the day 
when I might tell, in return, such a 
story of a Raven, a Fox and a Piece 
of Cheese as would make them won- 
der the rest of their lives what it 
really was all about. 

But I haven’t told that story yet. 

Reprinted from Eskimo Year by George 
M. Sutton. Copyright, 1934, by courtesy 
of the Macmillan Co. 














We'll help you win the 
METAL CRAFTS AWARD 


DON'T hesitate to enter the con-- 
test for Scholastic Awards in 
Metal Crafts, just because you have 
had no experience in working. 
Anyone who likes to make things can 
create artistic objects in metal. Our 
free catalog tells about the few simple 
tools you need. Write today and 
let us help you win a cash prize. Ask 
your teacher to sign your request for 
a copy. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Metal Co.,inc., Factory 26, Rochester, N.Y. 
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A DICTIONARY OF PRONUNCIATION OF 
ARTISTS’ NAMES, WITH SCHOOLS AND 

DATES. Easy—handy—authoritative —in- 

dispensable. 58c postpaid. THE ART INSTI- 

TUTE OF CHICAGO, ARCHIVES DEPT. 
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Sir Watson Tyler 
(Concluded from page 16) 


committee of Canadian manufacturers 
against the measure. The consequent de- 
feat of the Liberal party put his friends 
in power. They rewarded him with a 
Senatorship. He was opposed to taking 
it, but his wife expected him to. He 
went into the Cabinet as Minister without 
portfolio, a year later. It was inevitable. 
He was the financial head of the party: 
they had to have him at their government 
councils. When the war with Germany 
broke out he gave full pay to aN his em- 
ployees that volunteered. And, of course, 
he was knighted. 

It is an open secret that he will prob- 
ably be made Lord Coulton when the re- 
adjustment of the colonial affairs of the 
Empire takes him to London. He wil! 
be influential there; he has the silent, con- 
servative air of ponderous authority that 
England trusts... And Lady Tyler is a 
poised, gracious, and charming person. She 
still looks at Wat worshipfully, without 
any suspicion that it was she who made 
him—not the slightest. 

I do not know how much of the old 
Wat is left in him. His silence covers 
him. It is impossible to tell how greatly 
the quality and texture of his mind may 
have changed under the exercise and labor 
of his gigantic undertakings. I saw ‘him 
when he was in New York to hear the 
Coulton orchestra and choir give the Ninth 
Symphony, to the applause of the most 
critical. (“The scion of a noble house,” 
one of the papers called him.) And it 
certainly seemed impossible—although | 
swear I believe it is true—that the solid 
magnificences of the man and his achieve- 
ments were all due to the fact that when 
he came back from the Janes telephone to 
confront the expectancy of Alicia Janes, 
on that Sunday night in 1892, he said, 
“They want me to bring you to see them,” 
instead of saying, “They want me at 
home.” 





My Financial Career 
(Concluded from page 7) 


An idiot hope struck me that they 
might think something had insulted 
me while I was writing the cheque 
and that I had changed my mind. | 
made a wretched attempt to look like 
man with a fearfully quick temper. 
The clerk prepared to pay. 

“How will you have it?” he said. 
“What?” 

“How will you have it?” 
“Oh”—I caught his meaning and 
answered without even trying to think 
—“‘in fifties.” 

“And the six?” he asked dryly. 

“In sixes,’ I said. 

He gave it me and I rushed out. 

As the big door swung behind m« 
I caught the echo of a roar of laugh- 
ter that went up to the ceiling of the 
bank. Since then I bank no more. I 
keep my money in cash in my trousers 
pocket and my savings in silver dol- 
lars in a sock. 

Reprinted from Literary Lapses, by 
Stephen Leacock, by permission of Dodd, 
Mead & Co., publishers. 
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Student Section 


ROUND TABLE 


The Round Table invites creative writ- 
ing in prose or verse by any high school 
sudent.. Manuscripts must be limited to 
500 words and should bear the name of 
the writer, age, grade, school, city, state, 
and teacher’s name. 


The Madwoman 


The madwoman goes 
All through this place, 
Scars on her forehead 
Tears in her face. 


She had a male child 
With sturdy brown legs, 
She fed him on honey 
And white bird’s eggs. 


On a warm summer night 
The sea came up, 
Forced him to drink, 
Forced him to sup. 


In a cool, silver cloak, 
With a black band; 

The tide seized his throat 
In a green hand. 


The little boy struggled, 
His young body bare; 
While she smoothed 

His long golden hair. 


There she sat 

All through the night, 

And washed her strong fingers 
In ivory light. 


Now the madwoman goes 
From child to child, 
Her soft eyes searching 
And her hair wild. 


—Basil Heatter, Cherry Lawn School, 
Darien, Conn. R. Strasser, Teacher. 


The Fir Tree 


Pretend you are a live Fir Tree and can 
Talk like a human being and I am 

Just a little child and you 

Tell me everything. 


You tell me your great history and all 
The things you have done. 

You say you have made a picnic spot 
For many animals, your friends. 


Many happy children sit under 

Your shady branches and while you 
Stay within the breeze 

You sing a song of love. 


You say you’d love to do 
Someone some good. 


Now I'll tell you 

How to do it. 

You tell them of your history 

And the very same things you told me; 
en they will tell others 

e beauty of the little Fir Tree. 

—Virgil Brown, Sullivan (Mo.) H. 8. 
Lowell Hawkins, Teacher. 


Autumn Leaves 
Autumn leaves break from their mooring 
mast 
Some soar up in the air 
Like balloons rising. 


Some scutter through the air 
Like kites flying. 


Some ride the currents 
It seems for miles 
Then lose momentum 
And drop 
Drop 
Drop 
And crash 
with 

a 

plunk! 
Maple leaves are the cleverest of all: 
They turn different colors and fall 
Camouflaged. 


—Elmer Spindler, Sullivan (Mo.) H. S. 
Lowell Hawkins, Teacher. 


Why Doesn’t Canada Grow 


(Concluded from page 19) 





farmer since the Sumerians. In our capital- 
istic economy no profit means no growth. 
The price of Canadian wheat is fixed at the 
world’s wheat exchange in Liverpool. 
The British countries that buy Canadian 
wheat because of the imperial preferences, 
are guided by the Liverpool price. That 
price is conditioned by the lower standard 
of living of the other wheat-exporting 
countries like Russia and the Argentine. 
The Canadian farmer must also deduct 
from his profit the high freight charges 
that are necessitated when wheat fields 
lie 1500 miles from tidewater and another 
3,000 miles from Europe. That isn’t all. In 
between the farmer and the ultimate con- 
sumer there is a series of fat commis- 
sion merchants licking their chops over 
every sheaf of wheat. They live in com- 
fort while 65 percent of the Canadian 
farmers are struggling to remain solvent. 
Such a state of affairs isn’t exactly con- 
ducive to growth in any country. 

However, there are some prospects for 
an increase in Canadian population. High 
tariff walls have sprung up between the 
United States and Canada since the 
formation of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and the instituting of pref- 
erential tariffs within it. This has already 
led many American manufacturers to open 
Canadian branch factories in order to take 
advantage of the imperial trade prefer- 
ences. 

Moreover, there are more fundamental 
reasons to be hopeful about the future of 
Canadian population. We read in the 
newspapers an item to the effect that 
Mrs. Matthew Kenney of Toronto has 
given birth to her latest entry in the 
Baby Derby established by the will of 
Charles Vance Miller in 1926. Mrs. Kenney 
now has eleven children to her credit 
since the competition began. If she wins 
—a strong possibility considering that she 
is four babies ahead of her nearest com- 
petitor—she will receive five hundred 
thousand dollars in 1936. The proverbial 
fertility of the French Canadians has 
recently become a world object-lesson in 
the public interest attending the Dionne 
quintuplets and the exploits of Dr. Dafoe, 
the modest Ontario country doctor. Be- 
tween Mrs. Matthew Kenney of Toronto 
and Mrs. Dionne’s bouncing quintuplets, 
the future of Canada’s growth looks rosier. 











Dou 
Are Dour 
Responsibility 


Young men and 
young women should 
remember this when it 
is suggested that they 
acquire Life Insurance. 


Don’t decline because 
you have no “‘respon- 
sibilities.’’ You have. 


Your future is involved 
and you should get 
protection as early as 
possible. 





The Prudential 


Jusurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. DuFFiELp, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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Student 


Lynching 

Dear Editor: I very 
much resent the letter 
of Charles Brown in 
your Dec. 15 issue, in 
which he represented 
the South as being in 
favor of Negro lynching, under cer- 
tain conditions. Being a Southerner 
and being familiar with the South’s atti- 
tude toward Negroes, I was surprised 
that he should so misrepresent the people 
of this section. The gentlefolk of the 
South look with disfavor on Negro lynch- 
ing. They had much rather see order 
maintained and justice carried out through 
the proper channels. It is the impression 
that such letters as Mr. Brown’s implant 
that makes Northern. people think the 
South an uncouth place. 

There is a class of people in the South, 
as in any other section, that favors the 
immediate lynching of any negro as- 
saulting a white girl, but the class is a 
very small one comparatively. Lynching 
is unnecessary in the South. The South 





SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City. 








Art Schools 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF “%.%°* 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 

Study in New York or Paris. Interior 
a pm ag = Domain a ~ 

sign ustration, Graphic ertising 
REGARDING  filustration, Teacher Training, etc. Cata- 
MID-YEAR logues or Information on Request. 

Address Box T, 2239 Broadway, New York 
wey 








Dramatic Art 


School of Dramatic Art—-2-, 
3-, 4year courses. Broadcast- 
ing. Prepares teachers, readers, 
speakere, play directors. Gym- 
nasium, Pool. Riding. Placement. 





R 
SCHOOLS, INC. Box S, Washington, D. C. 


Junior College 


GRADUATING AT MIDYEAR? 


What will you do with the half year before you can 
enter college? 

A century-old accredited preparatory school for 
boys has a special half-year course for you. Write 
for prospectus to Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
101 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL 























Correspondence 


$1260 to $3300 YEAR 

WANT STEADY WORK 
CRE MOR AMD Common Fauestion usually suf: 
OTA Te ce ex any, Winter examina - 
JOB list, of positions and full’ pers 
ticulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 








Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters about problems of high 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





has established such a judiciary system 
as to make lynching out of order, and 
any negro convicted of assaulting a white 
girl will pay for the crime with his life 
by order of the court. 

Mr. Brown should hereafter be more 
careful as to how he represents his own 
feelings as the sentiments of the South. 

Roy Sudduth, 
Central High School, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Dear Editor: In regard to Charles 
Brown’s reply to the article on “Lynching 
in America” I think he is displaying him- 
self as extremely narrowminded and full 
of prejudice. I read the article in the 
Nov. 17 issue and agree fully with it. I 
believe there are just as many assaults by 
the white race as by the Negro but the 
latter appears in the headlines while the 
former is omitted or very little is said. 
If, as Mr. Brown states, the punishment 
is so little in the courts of justice, that 
such acts would occur often, why not 
either abolish the courts or else improve 
them, rather .than go back to uncivilized 
heathenism. Better citizens would be 
made out of Negroes if they had a chance. 
With equal opportunities there is no dif- 
ference between the Negro and the white 
race. 

—Florence Morgan, 
Grand Haven (Mich.) H. 8. 


Peace 
Dear Editor: I would like to have the 
viewpoints of Scholastic readers on a 
question that is of great importance to 
me. My question is: Do you unknown 
students think it will be of any value to 
start a Peace Movement in high school? 
Are high school students interested 
enough im such work to sacrifice some of 
their time? The Scholastic issue of Nov. 
10, 1934, created very much discussion 
and argument in our English classes. 
—H. J.D. 
Souderton (Pa.) H. 8. 


Drama 

Dear Sir: The play in the Nov. 24th 
issue of Scholastic was very good. I be- 
lieve that it was one of the best things 
that Scholastic has had. I think it illus- 
trates a typical American family of today. 
The mother is a widow and selfish. The 
eldest daughter must work and support 
the family. The other daughter illustrates 
a typical flapper. One son doesn’t like his 
job. He wants to be an artist, and the 
other son is fond of sports. The youngest 
is very sympathetic with his oldest sister. 

Everyone that I talked to about the 
play said he enjoyed it. After we dis- 


Student Section 


SCHOLAST] 


cussed the play in class some of the boy; 
and girls acted it out. I hope you prin 
more plays of this sort. 
Jeannette Miller, 
Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, Mo, 


Write Wing 
Students whe wish to correspond with 
other readers of Scholastic may have their 
names printed here: 
Margaret Pyper, 402 Second Avenue, Havre 
Montana 
Alice Wilcox, Harlan, Towa 
Frances Martson, Shelby, Iowa 
Beulah Mowry, Tennant, lowa 
Jack Geris, Elizabethville, Pa. 
George Claghorn, 22 Ocean St., Cape May, N.] 
Lucille Shakely, 201 Green St., Wilkinsburg 


-Pa. 
=, Anderson, Box 571-A, San Lorenz, 


Calif. 


Classroom Boner 
“A circle is a straight line going around 
an empty place.”—Marcaret McCatt, 41 
13th Ave. N., Seattle, Washington. 
e 


Last Resource 

The Bright Young Thing entered the 
clothier’s shop and approached the counter, 

“I want a present for an old gentleman 
for Christmas,” she said. 

“Yes, m’am,” replied the clerk. “Some. 
thing nice in ties?” 

“No; he has a beard,” the girl explained, 

“H’m,” the clerk murmured thought- 
fully. Perhaps a fancy vest might bk 
suitable?” 

“No; it’s a long beard,” came back the 
answer. 

The clerk sighed wearily. 

“Well, how about carpet. slippers?” 

—Answers (London), 


* 
Qualified 
Forreman—Do you think you’re fit for 
really hard labor? 
AppLicant—Well, some of the best 
judges in the country have thought so. 
—Milwaukee Journal. 


a 
“Is Johnny’s new dog a setter or a 
pointer?” 
“He’s neither. He’s an upsetter anda 
disappointer.” 


* 
Why Worry? 
Fatuer—Ned, why are you always a 
the bottom of your class? 
Nep—It doesn’t really matter, dad. We 
get the same instruction at both ends of 
the class——Prairie Farmer. 


cy 
The Sensible Way 
Foreman—Hi, there, you; didn’t you 
tell me you never got tired? 
Sam—Dat’s right, boss, ah allus stops 
an’ rests befo’ ah gets tired.—Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. 


® 
East Meets West, and Licks It 

The mistress of the house heard the bell 
ring and saw standing at the open front 
door a Chinese hawker. Quickly retreat- 
ing, she called out to the maid: 

“There’s a Chinaman at the door. You 
go, Ella.” 

This was too much for the Chinese, who 
stuck his head well into the hall and 
shouted indignartly: 

“You go ’ella yourself !”—Montreal Star. 
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Sophie Malar, 
Ansonia (Oona.) High School. 
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Honor and Prizes 


Write for free rule book to Scholastic Awards, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Art Students 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
offer honor, fame, prizes and 
seventeen scholarships to a_ total 
value of Ten Thousand Dollars. 


Manufacturers have prepared folders and booklets of direct 
help to teachers and students of ‘new techniques and 
methods in arts and crafts. These folders are available 
free or at small cost. Read the following announcements. 
Write for folders and booklets which you would like to 
have, whether or not you plan to enter Scholastic Awards. 


The relation of these manufacturers to the Scholastic 


Enter 
today 


Awards is the same as ‘the relation of commercial ex- 
hibitors to a teacher’s convention. 
and program of the Scholastic Awards is educational, 


The management 


free of commercial control. 








Ernest W. Watson 


has prepared a series of 
pencil drawings that are 
offered free to high school 
art students and teachers. 


Write to School Bureau, 115-J, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.. for 
“Technical Hints" 


See Page 28 for additional 
information. 











A Pocket Edition of 
Drawing and Painting 
In Drawing Ink 


prepared by A. L. Guptill, 
America’s leading author- 
ity on this intriguing sub- 
ject. Send no money. 
Merely enclose the entire 
carton from a bottle of 
Higgins’ Drawing Ink, and 
mail to 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. 
271—9th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NTEST 
3 attractive proj- 
ect sheets. See 
page 27. 


KEUFFEL AND ESSER CO.., 
300 Adams Hoboken, N. J. 





“WINNING ART IDEAS” 


- . @ very attractive folder 
of helps on the two Awards 


ADVERTISING ARTS 
and 


APPLIED ARTS & CRAFTS 


This folder will be sent free 
to anyone writing in and 
enclosing a flap from any 
Tuned Palet Product or send 
5c to partly cover mailing 
charges. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Zooey 


The above illustration was taken 
from a page of our last brochure 
“Things in and About Metal”. This 
brochure is full of helpful sugges- 
tions for those interested in the 
Metal Crafts Scholastic Awards. 
Upon receipt of a two cent stamp 
we will send a sample copy. Send 
50c in stamps for a year’s subscrip- 
tion—three issues. Ask for your 
copy today. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Providence, R. 1. 


A Brochure on 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


Invaluable to Mech. Drawing Students 


prepared by J. H._ Constantine, 
director of Industrial Education, 
Passaic (N. J.) Public Schools, is 
ready for you. Send for it today, 
to 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc 


271—9th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WRITE FOR YOUR 
COPY NOW 


“HOW-TO-DO- 
IT" book for 


10c 
oe 


SAW SENSE 
book for 


i FREE “Atkins Work At Home” 


im booklet showing equipment and 


how to care for tools. 


FREE folder about files. 


E. C. ATKINS AND CO. 
402 S. Hlinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











Puma ee. WOOD 
The New 
Modeling 
Medium 


Combining perman- 
ence and beauty. 
Least expensive of 
the best media 
available for model- 
ing. No casting. Brilliant col- 
ors. Ideal for student use. 
Write for your free copy of the 
booklet explaining the tech- 
nique in detail. 

A. S. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PEN DRAWING 
PORTFOLIO 


A series of progressive 
projects in pen tech- 
nique by 
ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
Price $1.00 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway 
New York 
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So Crisp and Salty— Always 
Tasty, Digestible, because 
roasted by a secret process 


| Rep crunchy peanuts—they taste 
so good you can’t stop eating them 
until the last crumb is gone! 

That’s because only the choicest, 
plumpest “‘ Virginias” are put into’a 
Planters bag. A secret roasting proc- 
ess makes them digest quickly. Rushed 
from the roaster under refrigeration— 
their freshness is assured. 

If you like peanuts (and who 
doesn’t!) you will be crazy about 
Planters. Eat as many as you want— 
they won’t make you “heavy” or 
slow you © up between meals! 





